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N TURNING OVER a new leaf and opening a fresh account for the 
new year, it is a common and not unprofitable occupation to take 
into consideration what obstacles there may be to prevent us thriving 
in our business, and how we may best set about removing and 
abolishing them. The man whose interests are wedded to literature 
has no need to ponder long before he discovers what these are in his 
own case; because, if he be one who has bestowed any serious thought 
upon the circumstances of his position, they must have already pre- 
sented themselves to him in a variety of annoying shapes, and his 
heart must have ofttimes been sorely troubled how best to accomplish 
their cessation, Need we say that we refer to the Paper Duty and 
the want of International Copyright? These are the clogs and fetters 
which gall and shackle all literary limbs in Great Britain, and we 
trust that the coming Year of Grace 1859 will not be suffered to pass 
away without something being done for the abolition of at least one 
of them. 

It is not our purpose to recapitulate bere the thousand and one 
arguments to be urged against the Paper Duty — with terrible 
humour christened the Tax upon Knowledge. That task has been 
saved us by the admirable manner in which the case is stated in the 
pamphlet lately put forward by the Association for obtaining the 
Repeal of the Paper Duty ; and even were that not so, the facts are 
too widely known to need a solitary repetition of them, Facts! 
Why, the facts and arguments are all one way. No one has pre- 
tended, no one can pretend, that there is a shadow of a fact or the 
ghost of an argument favourable to the duty ; and even an unwilling 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcnHequer has been driven to make confession 
that such a duty is impolitic, and ought to be discontinued as soon as 
possible. The only reason why it is not discontinued is that it yields 
half a million of money, and the Cuancettor of the Excnequer 
(using a form of logic peculiar to such officials) says: Before I give 
up that. sum, you must show me where I can get the same amount 
from another quarter. It were needless to reply that this argu- 
ment ought to have protected every tax that ever has existed, 
from the invention of taxation until now, or to point out the 
superiority of retrenchment over the discovery of some new 
source of income. ‘Give me my half-million from somewhere else,” 
cries Mr. Disraert, with all the rapacity of his co-nationalist at Venice, 
‘and I will let the paper go free.” ‘To suggest a means of getting 
that half-million, to dive into the secrets of the revenue, to become 
versed in fises and duties, until we can suggest something that will 
bear taxation better than the raw material of human education, ought 
to be a chief business with the press this year. A great movement is 
already organised; and both the paper and publishing trades are 
agitated from one end to the other. There are associations and com- 
mittees all over the country; and even the public (slow as that 
apathetic individuality generally is) begins to understand that it may 
possibly be interested in the matter. We understand that next 
session a great endeavour will be made to throw off this incubus 
which hath lain so heavily upon the national press. Let all assist 
zealously in the task. Who knows what one laggard may have left 
undone ? 

As for the other stumbling-block, the want of proper International 
Copyright, it is plain that the only question of any importance for 
England lies between herself and America. Her treaties with France 
and other foreign states are of little avail to her. They bring in but 
scanty profits to our authors, and their terms are so loose, that they are 
evaded at every corner. The Americans, and the Americans alone, 
are the only people to have a copyright with whom is of paramount 
importance to our book trade. The Brussels Congress, with all its 
talk and discussion of abstract principles, effected nothing. This is 
always a capital error with the French; whenever they meet for any 
business they begin by discussing abstract principles, and before the 
first abstract principle is settled, the time is up and no business done. 
If we are to come to an understanding with the Americans at all upon 
this point—a matter of no small difficulty—it must be by a quiet, busi- 
ness-like conference between British and American authors and British 
and American publishers, with a few of the best lawyers of both countries 
to help them. Cannot this be effected some time during the coming 
summer? There is something said about a large party of literary men 
joining the trial trip of the Great Eastern. Might not that be ex- 
panded so as to include all the desirable parties to such a conference ? 
Or will not our cousins come and pay Paternoster-row a visit? We 


are well aware that there are innumerable difficulties in the way of 


realising such a scheme—not the least of which would arise among 
‘the trade” themselves. Indeed, we are very much afraid that it has 
grown to be quite a trade business, to the utter exclusion of the 
author; and yet perchance, if some influential body would take up 
the matter, many of these difficulties might be smoothed over. Sup- 
pose, for example, the members of the Society of Arts occupied them- 
selves about the matter. With their influence and position, they 
would command an attention such as few other bodies could hope to 
obtain. Will not the gentlemen in John-street turn the matter over 
™m their minds ? 


! 
| 
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Ir has been noted as a remarkable phenomenon, and as manifesting 
an extraordinary want of enterprise in the newspaper world at this 
season, that no new journal is announced for the new year. Remem- 
bering the number of experiments which the past year inaugurated, 
and the fate of most of them, we are not surprised at this. Indeed, 
we cannot regard it otherwise than as a sign of confidence in the 
repeal of the paper duty; for what speculator would not prefer to 
await the removal of that burden (believing such a relief to be 
imminent), rather than enter precipitately into a weighted race ? 





Tue following letter so clearly explains its own purpose, that it needs 
no explanation from us to recommend it to the reader : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—It is now eight years since, at the request of the Rev. J. M. Whytelaw, parish 
minister at Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, I wrote a short letter to the Scotsman 
newspaper, calling the attention of the public to the fact that his illustrious pre- 
decessor in the same charge, the Rey. Robert Blair, author of “The Grave,”’ was 
lying in the churchyard there without a monument. Since then, chiefly through the 
persevering and praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Whytelaw, a handsome monument 
has been erected to the memory of that true and powerful poet, 

But now it appears that in the same churchyard there is no monument as yet to 
Blair’s successor in the parish—the famous John Home, the author of ‘“* Douglas,”’ 
who was ordained there in 1747, the year after Blair’s death, and laboured there for, 
I think, ten or eleven years, till, through the prejudices of the Presbyterians of the 
period against his writing plays, he resigned his charge. He did not indeed die in 
Athelstaneford, nor does his dust, I believe, repose there ; but Mr. Whytelaw is joined 
by many more in the desire that something should be done to perpetuate his memory 
in the place where he wrote his principal works. Of the merits of “ Douglas” I need 
not say a single word, nor is there the slightest occasion to rake up the ashes of the 
controversy which it occasioned. All I intend, or I trust need, to say is, that Mr. 
Whytelaw has commenced a subscription in behalf of the erection of a monument to 
Home, and will be happy to receive contributions (to be forwarded to the Rev. Mr. 
Whytelaw, Athelstaneford Manse, Drem, East Lothian) from admirers of that 
dramatist’s genius,—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE GILFILLAN, 

Dundee, 27th December 1358. 





Some of our readers may be able to recall to mind the circumstances 
under which, nearly six months ago, Mr. Lunp, the editor of “* Wood's 
Algebra,” made an attack upon Mr. Topuunrer, accusing him of pla- 
giarism and other dishonest practices. When the pamphlet appeared 
in which that attack was made, we took occasion to express our views 
upon the matter, in terms fully justified by the facts of the case. 
Nothing was heard of Mr. Lunp at the time ; but now, after a lapse 
of six months, he suddenly, and in a most unexpected manner, turns 
up with a kind of reply in the correspondence column of a recent 
number of the Cambridge Chronicle. His vindication is as follows : 
MR. LUND'S EDITION OF WOOD'S ALGEBRA. 

Sir,—There is one disadvantage, among others, in living in the country, far away 
from reading-rooms and booksellers’ counters—viz. that one may sometimes be made 
the subject of much misrepresentation, in some of the various periodicals which are 
issued, without knowing it. I have only discovered that such has been my own case 
in reference to my “ Exposure" of Mr. Todhunter’s plagiarisms. A publication 
called the Critic, as far back as July last, makes the following statement:— 

“It is a significant proof of the opinion entertained with regard to it at Cambridge, 
that, although Mr. Lund advertised his pamphlet to be printed at the-University 
Press (thereby seeking to give it a sort of semi-official character), the Syndicate, in 
whom the control of that press resides, refused to print it, and Mr. Lund was com- 
pelled to have recourse toa London printer. , 

Now, all I wish to do is to correct this mis-statement ; and therefore I declare it 
to be a pure Jiction of the writer, without any ground for it, exeept that I did change 
my mind as to the printer I should employ. The Syndies of the Press had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter from first to last; and my change of mind was the 
result of no extraneous interference, but was entirely due to my own will. 

I have been printing at the Pitt Press almost continuously for more than twenty 
years, and, until my accurate reviewer in the Critic informed me, I was not aware 
that I had thereby secured for several works “‘a sort of semi-official character!” The 
idea is quite new to me, and so it will be, I think, to many of your readers. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Morton Rectory, Dec. 9, 1858 THomas LUND. 

Now we do not ask Mr. Lunp how it is that, having so long failed 
to hear of what was said of him in the ‘ publication called the 
Critic,” he is now sufficiently awakened to the importance of the 
notice taken of him to make it worth his while to publish a letter on 
the subject ; but we will ask him why, if he be so anxious to set himself 
right with the persons who have read what he states to be a misrepre- 
sentation, he did not take the reasonable and straightforward course ot 
writing to this journal? We do not pretend to lie under the same 
‘‘ disadvantages” as Mr. Lunp, and it is highly improbable that anything 
should escape us after appearing in a journal like the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle; yet, if Mr. Lunp really believed that we had aggrieved him in the 
matter, surely his plainest and most sensible course was to write to us. 

So far as we have been concerned in the matter, we can only say 
that when Mr. Lunp published what he calls ‘an ‘ Exposure’ of Mr. 
Topuunter’s plagiarisms "—but which was in reality no such thing, 
nor an exposure of anything but of Mr. Lunp’s own morbid jealousy— 
we took care to write to trustworthy persons at Cambridge for the 
best information to be obtained about the matter. Acting upon the 
information thus obtained (information, we should add, entitled to 
the very highest credit), we wrote the observations now complained of 
by Mr. Luxp. This gentleman, however, openly states that it was 
himself, and not the Syndics of the Press, that caused the change ot 
printer ; and nothing more can possibly be said upon that head. 

As for the question, how far the imprint of the University Press 
would be likely to give such a document “a sort of semi-official cha- 
racter,” Mr. Lup forgets that a controversial pamphlet, making a 
very harsh attack upon a fellow-member of the same University, is 4 
very different matter from a scientific treatise or a school-book. 
The latter description of book could not possibly acquire an official 
character ; and yet it might possibly strike some persons, that to send 
forth to the world such an attack as that which Mr. Luyp levelled 
against Mr. Topuuyter, with the imprint of the University Press, 
might be construed (mistakenly of course) as a species of sanction 
by the governing body of the University. 
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CHARLES-FORBES COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT 
AS BORN in London, on the 10th of March 1810. His father, 
Marc-Renté-Armeé-Mariz pe MontaLemBesrt, was Colonel under 
Louis XVIII., formerly Minister of France at Stuttgard, Peer of 
France, and Ambassador for Cuaries X. at Stockholm. Genealogists 
bear witness that the family of Dz Monratempert was among the 
oldest and most distinguished in Poitou, and historians make mention 
of one Axpré Moytatempert, Lord of Essé, who was a great 
Captain under Louis XII. and Francors I. The mother was a 
Scotchwoman, named Forses ; but, as the biographers of her son are 
silent upon the subject, we are left to conjecture the status of her 
family. She herself is described as an excellent and very able 
woman. 

M. pe Montatemsent received his early education in this country 
and at Stockholm, his father then being Ambassador at that Court ; 
but he was subsequently a student at the University of Paris. He 
was scarcely twenty-one years old when his liberal-Catholic principles 
manifested themselves, and he attached himself to Lamennats, the 
apostle of that school. 
that party, L’ Avenir, made its appearance and M. pk MontaLeMBERT 
was among its most prominent writers. In April 1831 he, in conjune- 
tion with M M. pe Covx and Lamennats, commenced a sort of crusade 
against the University, and opened in the Rue des Beaux Arts what they 
called a Free School (Ecole Libre) for poor children. Twenty children 
attended; but this brought them within the grasp of the Correctional 
Police, and M.pe MontaLeMBeRt, when scarcely of age, first tasted the 
fruits of martyrdom. Certainly they were not very bitter. During the 
process, the death of his father made him Peer of France, and M. pr 
MonrTaLemBeRt, solemnly claiming to be tried by his peers, was con- 
demned by them to payment of a fine of one hundred francs. His 
appearance upon this occasion, when he made an eloquent speech in 
favour of Free Schools, may be regarded as his début in public life. 

About the same time, too, it fared badly with his friend LaMENNAIS. 
Grecory XVI., appreciating the danger of having too zealous 
friends, strongly condemned the doctrines of L’ Avenir. The disgrace 
of the master brought about the repentance of the pupil, for Dr 
MowtatemBertT became at once converted to the most edifying 
orthodoxy, and gave himself up to a severe course of study of the 
Middle Ages. One of the results of this was the appearance of his 
first, and perhaps most famous work, ‘‘ The Life of Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary,” which was published in 1836, After this M. pz Monta- 
LEMBERT took a prominent part in the proceedings of the House of 
Peers. In 1843 he married Mlle. p—e Merops, the daughter of the 
Belgian Minister. 

It would be difficult, and scarcely interesting, to trace the political 
career of M. pe MonTaLeMBeRT in all its changes. The general bent 
of his principles was always towards religious and political radicalism. 
Thus we find him openly undertaking the defence of the Society of 
Jesus ; again he stands forth as the advocate of Poland; and on the 
10th of February 1848 he caused a mass to be performed to the 
memory of Daxrex O’ConxeEx. 

After the Revolution of 1848 (which he was one of the first to 
foresee) he became a member of the National Assembly as one of the 
representatives for the Department of the Doubs, where his family 
had great possessions. In this capacity he voted against the admission 
of Louis ine ; but before the end of the first session he 
supported the law for the restriction of the press, proposed by 
M. Duraure. There is perhaps something of poetical justice in the 
fact that it was under this very law that his late condemnation came 
about. 

At the next session of the Legislative Assembly he again appeared 


as the representative of the Department of the Doubs, and also of | 


that of the Cétes-du-Nord. During this session he vehemently 
opposed, and was opposed by, M. Victor Huco—a natural antagonism 
separating these men, whose opinions and dispositions were as wide 
apart as the poles. 

When the Coup d'état was effected M. pe MontacemBert protested 
against the imprisonment of the Deputies, but afterwards acquiesced, 
on being made a member of the Commission Consultative. Since 
that, however, M. pe MontAtempert’s part has been in opposition to 
the Imperial Government. In 1852 he was again elected to the Corps 
Législatif by the Department of the Doubs. In 1854, a private 
letter, written by him to M. Durrxy, and published against his will in 
the Belgian journals, caused the Assembly to authorise proceedings 
against him, which, however, were without result. In 1857, having 
been vanquished by the Government candidate, M. p= MonTALEMBERT 
Jost his seat in the Corps Législatif, and from that time up to the 
appearance of his celebrated article in Le Correspondant, he may be 
said to have retired from public life. M. pz MonraLemsert was 
made an Academician in 1852. 

Although a very voluminous writer, it is certain that M. pr Monta- 
LEMBERT’S fame is more as an orator than as a writer. 
this has been questioned; for those who have studied him most 
deeply avow that he is more of a writer than an orator. At the 
outset of his career he used to read his speeches; afterwards he learnt 
them by heart; and even now he cannot speak without very copious 
notes. 

From what we have said, the reader will gather that not only is there 
much to admire, but much to condemn, in the character of this 
remarkable man. However brilliant his qualities may be, consistency 





It was at this time that the famous organ of | 


The justice of | 
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is not to be numbered among them, nor has he ever taken that high 
stand upon principle, without which no man can claim the crown of 
pdtirieal waseredons. Summing up his character, with great analy- 
tical precision, at a time when M. pe Moytarennerr seemed to have 
retired for ever into the shadow of private life, M. Hrrrotyre 
CasTILLe wrote of him: “I know not whether the Second Empire 
will make as many ingrates as the Second Republic did; but how 
many men of to-day, now celebrated and powerful, owe their elevation 
to that facility of exhibiting themselves in the tribune, in journalism, 
and in official places, which they have enjoyed from 1848 to 1852! 
M. pe Montavembert has already twice or thrice proved ungrateful, 
One could say that, according to the expression of M. nz Scuwar.- 
ZENBERG, he wishes to astonish the world by the excess of his ingrati- 
tude.” Perhaps we may not, like this writer, condemn M. pe Monra- 
LEMBERT for turning against the Second Empire, somuch as for having 
ever supported it; but, be that as it may, these words prove a very 
remarkable insight into character. 
The following is a list of the works which have been published by 
M. pE MonTALeMBERT : 
1. Vie de Sainte-Elizabeth de Hongrie, Duchesse de Thuringe. 1836. 
A fifth edition appeared of this in 1849. 
. Du Catholicisme et du Vandalisme dans l’Art. 1839. 
. Du Devoir des Catholiques dans la question de la liberte denseigne- 
ment. 1844. 
4. Trois Discours prononeds & la Chambre des Pairs. 1844. 
. Saint-Anselme ; fragment de Tintroduction a Vhistoire de Saint- 
Bernard. 1844. 
. Quelques Conseils aux Catholiques sur la direction a donner a la 
polémique actuelle, et sur quelques dangers a éviter. 1849. 
7. Des Intéréts Catholiques au XIX Siécle. 1852. 
8. Pie IX. et Lord Palmerstone. 1856, This originally appeared as 
an article in Le Correspondant. 
Besides these, M. pp Montatempert has written many valuable 
essays and articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Le Correspondant, 
and the Encyclopédie Catholique. 
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MONTALEMBERT ON THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


OR TEN YEARS France has been descending lower and lower into 

the depths of infamy. The French are a gallant rather than a noble 
people. At no period of their history have they displayed those 
stupendous and colossal qualities which distinguished the Romans, 
which distinguish the English. They are born to be slaves, for the 
simple reason that they have no self-relying, self-respecting manhood. 
Their power as a nation has always been in the insignificance of 
the individual. France has been formidable as any  con- 
glomeration of pigmies would be formidable, that intensifies 
itself the more into a mass the more each pigmy shrinks 
in terror from its own preposterous and painful exiguity. What is 
most honoured in England? The plain and honest citizen who has 
the courage to be faithful to his convictions, through calumny, 
through peril, through loss, through the worst that can befal. France, 
alas! has no such citizens. All reform in England has been 
the utterance and the vindication of individuality. Reform 
must incarnate itself in a person before the English can 
understand it or combat for it. The love of the English for the 
concrete takes its origin in the confidence which each Englishman has 
in his own stout fist and strong breast. English pride and English 
conservatism are identical. Panoplied with the most stalwart faculties, 
and exulting in his vigour, the Englishman places his hand of pro- 
tecting majesty on institutions, because they are as much realities as 
himself. The only thing we could wish for the Englishman is, 
that he should be somewhat more of an idealist; and an idealist 
perhaps he will ultimately become. But this desirable and beautiful 
transfigurement will leave him with all his grand essential attributes. 
It is indispensable to consider what the Englishman is, and what the 
Frenchman is, lest we should be misled by M. Montalembert’s 
rhetoric. 

We feel somewhat humiliated by the attention which his pamphlet 
has excited. It is a magnificent feat of journalistic gladiatorship— 
nothing more. M. Montalembert is spoken of as a Jesuit ; but he is 
far more of an attitudiniser than a Jesuit. If he were a sincere and 
fervent patriot, he could find less noisy and ostentatious modes of 
manifesting his patriotism than by a production like this. But, like 
thoasands of brilliant Frenchmen before him, M. Montalembert would 
march undaunted to the death to gratify his vanity, yet would carefully 
shun martyrdom, if martyrdom were demanded for his country. We have 
been assured by a gentleman who has devoted much time to foreign po- 
litics, that M. Montalembert, during the reign of Louis-Philippe, was 
the systematic and virulent reviler of England. Whence the sudden 
conversion? There has been no conversion: M. de Montalembert is 
merely attitudinising now as he attitudinised before, as he will atti- 
tudinise to the end. When he gave his support to Louis Napoleon’s 
usurpation, he expected that the usurper would soon be over- 
thrown, or that he would be unboundedly grateful for M. Monta- 
lembert’s adhesion. In the former case the Count would have been 


the foremost actor in some new restoration; in the latter he would 
have contrived to be the principal personage in the state next to Louis 
Napoleon himself. We have never rated Louis Napoleon’s talents 
highly; but of course he is more than a match for a phrasemonger like 
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M. de Montalembert. The throne of the Cagliostro of the Tuileries 
reels; yet it is not to be shattered to pieces by declamation or by 
epigram. Our author then has been grievously deceived: the gigantic 
charlatanism has still its merciless foot on the panting bosom of France; 
and the spinner of clever phrases is reduced to the sad necessity of spin- 
ning more phrases to keep himself from being forgotten. Let no earnest 
soul believe that these fresh phrases have burst from an earnest soul. 
They are glittering claptraps, obstreperous theatricalities. 

All real Frenchmen hate England, and Montalembert, though 
he has some English blood in his veins, is not an exception. 
If he praises England, it is because there are things that he 
hates still more than England. Girding herself in conscious great- 
ness for labour and for combat, England should reject all homage 
from lips so hypocritical. We want no Frenchman’s flattery. The 
best way in which France and Frenchmen can flatter England is by 
imitating the virtues which have made England mightier than Rome. 
She must cast away her sins, and arm herself with those chastities 
and perform those renouncements which so often render the 
English home a paradise of peace and a temple of God. England is 
the freest of countries; yet it is not through freedom mainly that 
England has attained her lofty and glorious position. She has attained 
it through the miraculous energy of the English race, through the 
purity of the English home, and through her intensely Protestant 
character. It is worthy only of a schoolboy to babble about liberty. 
Every great people knows that it is substantially and divinely free no 
further than it has assumed the spirit and the habits of voluntary 
obedience. Freedom is valuable never but when we have surren- 
dered more freedom than we retain. This the English discovered 
long ago—this the rest of Europe, except perhaps Switzerland, has 
still to discover.. Before we allow M. de Montalembert to discourse 
to us so glibly about freedom, we should ask him whether he has ever 
taken the trouble to study the moral aspects of freedom. Freedom to 
him is entirely represented by a parliamentary debate and by an 
unfettered press. There are no longer parliamentary debates in 
France, there is no longer an unfettered press ; therefore France is 
not free! We tell him that the difference between France and Eng- 
land as regards freedom is a moral difference. Let the family exist 
in France as it exists in England—the family with its inno- 
cence, its love, its self-control, and its self-sacrifice — the 
family as a fountain of nobleness and valour—and then, but 
not before, will France be free. 

How absurd also that Montalembert should write about freedom. 
What can the abject slave of an exhausted superstition know abou 
freedom, or freedom’s blessing? In England we are consistently free, or 
at least we strive to be so. Weare strong: we claim scope for our own 
individuality and for that of others; and therefore we are the freest of 
men. We have created that commonwealth within the common- 
wealth, the family, and laid on our docile neck the holy burden and 
the holy bondage of duties which the family implies’; and therefore 
are we the freest of men. And as the humble adorers of God, we 
have bowed down to the Invisible, unhindered, unawed by the 
Jesuitical instruments of the leprous imposture Popery. The 
freedom which curses despots and despotism, which is always dancing 
and howling in a revolutionary fever, yet which, when worn out by this 
fever, falls down and kisses the Pope's toe, we do not sympathise with, 
and do not profess to understand. M. de Montalembert must embrace 
freedom in its widest comprehensiveness, in its most stringent con- 
sistency, and in its most fruitful plenitude of consequences. No 
exclusively Popish country or Popish population can be free, or can 
form a distinct, broad, or elevated conception of liberty. If freedom 
is not enjoyed in the grandest of concerns, religion, how can it be 
appreciated or prevail in the infinitely lesser concern, politics ? 
What Catholicism was before the Reformation, what Popery has been 
since the Reformation, are two things which should invariably be sepa- 
rated. Catholicism before the Reformation had been a stupendous 
and beneficent fact in the world for long centuries, and deserves 
therefore our calmest and most philosophical study. What Popery 
has been since the Reformation does not need the philosopher to esti- 
mate, but the prophet to denounce. That Montalembert should try 
to resuscitate this dying charlatanism, proves that he is himself a 
charlatan. He pictures Popery now as if it were the same splendour 
and potency which Catholicism was six or seven hundred years ago, 
We speak without prejudice, and we have no wish to echo the 
talk of Dr. Cumming and persons of the same stamp; but we defy 
M. Montalembert to indicate a single instance in which the rejection 
of Protestantism was not most tragically disastrous to a kingdom. We 
take this matter up with no polemical intention. It is extreme folly 
in Protestants to refute Popery. Fairly judged and solemnly 
condemned, why should Popery be dragged forward by Pro- 
testants to a new trial? We often see lectures, and sermons, and 
books and tracts on Popery announced, especially in Scotland, just as 
if Luther and Calvin and Knox, and a multitude more, had never 
lived. Luther and the rest effectually slew the monster. If from the 
monster’s hideous decay hideous things crawl forth, let us smite 
them if we think it worth while; but let us not go through the 
clumsy farce of reasoning with them. 4 

As we have shown, the main object of this pamphlet is 
that the attitudiniser, M. Montalembert, may be saved from 
oblivion—a subordinate object being that the rage of France 
may be roused against Louis Napoleon. But Montalembert is not a 


son of Loyola for nothing. Aware of the facility with which the 
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English can be humbugged, he cunningly blends praise of Popery 
with praise of England. The English are to be persuaded that, 
great and free as they are now, they would be much greater 
and freer if they would repent of their apostacy and worship 
Pius the Ninth as the vicar of Christ. The adulation the 
English will accept—they would swallow much more; but few of 
them will be ensnared by Montalembert’s sophistries. England is 
Protestant in its deepest, richest, most inalienable being; and Pro- 
testant England will remain. But, proud of and strong in its Pro- 
testantism, England could be the teacher instead of the taught. 
England could tell France that, if France has had revolution on revo- 
lution and sorrow on sorrow, and always resultlessly, it is because it 
refused to turn Protestant at the same time as England; and that, if 
ever France is to be rendered fit for political freedom, it must be 
through some vast moral and religious transformation equiva- 
lent to Protestantism. If France is incapable of any such 
transformation, then France must go headlong to destruction. 
M. Montalembert asserts that no dangers threaten England from 
within, but that many threaten her from abroad. We are not very 
seriously alarmed about those dangers from abroad: they are a good 
deal in the author's fancy. But this we can justly aver, that, whether 
dangers from abroad threaten France or not, many threaten her from 


within. The French peasants are densely ignorant, grossly super- 
stitious. To escape from ignorance and superstition in France is to 


enter a region of scepticism, of blasphemy, of insatiate cupidity, of 
foulest licentiousness, of every vice, of every crime. Instead of 
declaiming and attitudinising, M. Montalembert, would it not be well 
if you threw aside the orator and the pamphleteer for a season, and 
gave your countrymen a few hints on the subject of human duty ? 
One way or another, we awkward English contrive to manage our 
But you clever French folks are con- 
Though the best geometers in the 

t 


affairs with tolerable success. 
tinually getting into a mess, 
world, you have not the most commonplace acquaintance with straigh 
lines ; though the wittiest people in the world, at least so you say, you 
have exceedingly little sense; though the illuminators of all 
the world, you allow darkness, thick darkness, to reign through- 
out the lensth and breadth of France. There is no excel- 
lence which the French do not most profusely ascribe to 
themselves. France is beautiful France, and the French are 
the grand nation: to which, of course, we should not object if 
the French did not keep mankind in perpetual discomfort and dis- 
quietude. 

Since the last French Revolution lish have not under- 
stood, and have not taken much trouble to understand, French 
politics. Whatever government France may be fit for, or whether it 
be fit for any government, it is certain that the small Republican 
party which Cavaignae represented was the only honest, upright, 
and patriotic party in France. The rejection of Cavaignac by France 
was not the rejection of the Republic; it was the rejection of that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. And when Cavaignac died 
France lost its most virtuous citizen. How different was the conduct 
of Cavaionac from that of Montalembert! When Cavaignac saw 

g g 
that France preferred to himself a man who had passed his life between 
conspiracy and debauch, he retired with a noble dignity. If from 
that moment till the grave closed over him he energetically protested, 
his protest was in favour, not of republican theories which had been con- 
demned by a nation’s voice, but in favour of moral principles which 
had been violated by a nation’s selfishness. Let us feel in England 
the full import of the momentous difference. The apologists of Louis 
Napoleon incessantly assert that he saved social and political order in 
France. At the expense of what? At the expense of that moral 
order which is the order of God. Now, can a social and 
political order which is gained by the sacrifice of moral order 
be lasting? Ought it to be lastmg? Any one who, from a 
fanatical attachment to a particular form of government, strives 
to overthrow political institutions which have received the general 
approval, is as foolish as he is criminal, But against every- 
thing in politics which is a flagrant iniquity or a flagrant abomi- 
nation we are bound to lift up our valiant testimony, whatever our 
political creed or political predilections may be. This was what 
Cavaignac and his fellows did, uot because they were Republicans, 
but because they were disinterested citizens who had consecrated 
their hearts to the worship of eternal right. We in England, en- 
chanted and enervated by the cup of an ignominious peace, have 
been pretending to believe, for we cannot really believe, that it is 
possible to build a stable government on the ruins of eternal right 
and eternal justice. Hence our support of Louis Napoleon; hence 
the degrading, polluti: le F lliance. Faintly and 
. ’ 
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r, detestable French a 
slowly rousing ourselves to the shame of the French alliance, we 
the guilt by applauding 
productions like this of M. de Montalembert. Far wiser, far 
grander, if we showed the French that, while we left them to fashion 
their political chaos into a political cosmos, our friendship could only 
be won by true heroism, by true martyrdom, by divinest moral quali- 
ties. And let Montalembert, if he wishes to secure our profound and 
abiding esteem, imitate the modesty, the dignity, the devotedness of 
Cavaignac, instead of by marvels of literary legerdemain furnishing the 
English newspapers with materials for leading articles. If any of our 
readers want to study rhetoric, let them by all means read this 
pamphk t. It is not eloquent, either in the Demosthenic or in the 
but it is gorgeously rhetorical. ATTicus, 





think we cover the shame and atone for 


prophetic sense ; 
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The Life of James Watt, with Selections from his Correspondence. By 
James Parrick Muirueap, M.A., Author of “The Origin and | return to our task and Mr. Muirhead. 
Progress of the Mechanical Inventions of Watt,” “* Correspondence 
on the Discovery of the Composit 





a panegyric or a satire, it being so often undertaken asa duty by 
a friend, or as a revenge by an enemy. On another occasion, we are 
told by the same author that, to be thoroughly impartial, a historian 
ought to be without a religion or a ve 
these somewhat extreme critical canons, perhaps we may be allowed 
to suggest that the writer of a biography, to be beyond suspicion of 
partiality, ought not to be within the p 
friendship, with his hero, The author of the book before us, however, 


7 
country. In milder imitation of 


rofesses himself to be 
he illustrious engineer—long the intimate fr 
th , 
ulton,” Watt’s partner. 

Though a connection of this character is not without its advantages 
to supplying the materia 
arcely the highest recommendation as re 
al. warmly-disputed points of much interest 
involved, we think that another pen 
iead’s would have ) 





j idisposition in an} 


confessedly, a panegyric on Watt from the beginning to the end. In 
it, he is made to stand ud of all inventors, in all ages and 
: i he is at least equal to Newton. a 
t independently of Watt’s discoveries in 

leading pm 

1 doubtful clai: 
composition of water, which, it is 


We suspect however, 
maintain anew his more 


hardly necessary to say, i 
tury. Though on the present oceasic tt 
to the facts already known on this subject, yet had they been put 
with less of bitterness we should have passed them over without much 


of the most important of the last cen- 


As it is, the manner in wh 
Watt are brought forward by our author involves not only the scien- 
tific fame but the personal character of Cavendish, who, while giving 
1e pretensions so pertinaciously advanced by the friends of Watt full 
credit, must ever be looked on as the true anthor of the discovery in 
always estimated the discoveries and character of 
the great improver of the steam-e 
necessary to Jaud him above his merits, 
honours. At the same time we are bound to say that in this inordi- 
nate laudation of his relative Mr. Muirhead does not stand altogether 
Beyond most great inventors, it ¢ 
misfortune of Watt to be in any respect underrated by his contem-  ¢Vent. 
poraries, or to have had the title to his posthumous honours unde- 
fended, even where doubtful. 

In the course of these controversies, it is not a little remarkable 
that on all occasions this ardent admiration of Watt has been espe- | citation of passages from the text. 
cially manifested by the literary magnates of that portion of our : 
island who rejoice in claiming him as their countryman. In the ranks | certainly the most philosophical, of British engineers. 
of those who have stoutly fought his battle, as against the claims of 
the English philosopher, are to be found the names of Lords Jeffrey | so much indebted during the last great continental war as to James 
nd Brougham, Sir David Brewster, and Sir James Macintosh, with | Watt. The one conferred on us unparalleled resources unheard of 
before, whilst the other wielded them with equally unparalleled ability. 
In that great struggle, without the one, the labours of the other would 
of their countrymen sometimes carries our “cannie” friends of the | have been thrown away; and here, perhaps, the comparison ends, 
North too far, yet we regret to say, on the other hand, that unless, indeed, that the boyhood and youth of both present but few 
1e proverbial want of it 
more to be regretted, 
man in any department of science must be long and fully | and neither, we believe, had a spark of poetry in their veins. : 
world before it receives a popular no record exists of escapades or “hair-breadth ‘seapes” sufficient tc 
Hence his honours, when they do come, furnish even a strikingly characteristic anecdote. 
ucted. Though Newton James Watt, the son of a small but respectable ship chandler, was 
nall tradesmen in a smal! 





everal of their compatriots of smaller name, though with no lack of 


ardour or ingenuity. Though this characteristic zeal for the honour 





response at home. 
are posthumous, and even then long proti 
has been dead above a century and a quarter, and in the long interval 
his name has continued to maintain the highest place, in the highest 
walk of science, yet it was only the other day that a monument was | same roof. In the way of what seems to have been his principal 
On looking to the North however, | trade, he supplied the few vessels that frequented the port with their 
we find a like honour was paid to Watt, we believe, even before | nautical instruments. This circumstance without doubt led his in- 
his death—to say nothing of the monuments erected since, in Glas- 
gow and other places, and which we are far from grudging. There 
need be no doubt that intellectual greatness meets with a warmer 
appreciation in the northern than it does at our end of the island. 
Is it that possessing the commodity so abundantly, we value it 
cheaply ; or does our indifference arise from some indefinitely magna- 
nimous desire of exhibiting to the world how much we are capable of | Dick, then professor of natural philosophy at the University. To this 

otwith- | gentleman the young Watt soon made himself useful, in assisting to 
keep the class apparatus in repair. 


put up to him in his native town. 


soaring over petty prejudgments in favour of our own? N 
standing what Addison has taught long ago, about the most amiable 
of prejudices being those which arise out of over-anxiety to honour | After remaining for about twelve months, he became satisfied that 
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- of relationship, or even 


(clansman it might have been) of 
riend, and now one of 
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for a biography, yet it is 
gards its author. In the 
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n there is little if anything added 
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‘h the arguments in favour of 


flights of another character. For 





ne much too highly to feel it 
, or decorate him with doubtful 


has certainly not been the 


A 








have been far more simply and bri 
bered. his few facts with unnecessary verbosity; moreover, he not 
seldom indulges in a somewhat inappropriate dignity of style, but litt! 
suited to the objects of the book. Frequently, as if suddenly 

coming impressed with the dignity of his subject, his periods 
terminated with Gibbonian substantives, as if recording the progress 
of an empire, and not the eareer of a simple-minded mechanical philo- 
sopher, Nor is he more appropriate or happy where he indulges in 
example, in speaking of the effect 
produced by the arrival of a troop of strollers at the native village ot 
Watt’s Puritanic grandfather, they are characterised by our author as 
“the greatest eruption of the volcano of vice which then threatened 
to overwhelm Carsdyke with its torrent of moral lava.” We do not 
gather, however, that Mr. Muirhead himself joins in this figurative 
denuneiation of the itinerant Thespians; but we only cite the pass 
as an example of his manner of recording the effect produced by the 
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born at Greenock in 1736. Like other 
town, the elder Watt carried on more than one business under the 


JAMES WATT. | the great of one’s own country, since his time we can remember few who 
have run any risk of being spoiled with too early laudation. 
Feeling, like the needy knife- 
grinder, that the even tenor of his subject afforded him little or “ no 
on of Water,’ &. London: | story to tell,” to compensate for its lack of imeident his readers 
are not only afforded some insight as to the paternal ancestry of 

TE THINK it is Voltaire who says that a biographyistoo frequently | his hero proper, but he volunteers a good deal of curious 
, r : . information regarding that branch of the family peculiarly his own. 
It appears that the Muirheads were settled in “Clydesdale time im- 
memorial, and certainly before the reign of David the First of 
Scotland, anno 1122, and were a distinct people by themselves, who 
never acknowledged any superior, but were Jiberi tenentes Regis et 
Corone, and have always been great soldiers and warriors.” To use 
an appropriate Scotticism, our author does not ‘ condescend ” the 
difference between asoldier anda warrior, but continues to tell us that 
his own proper clan gave a Bishop to Glasgow in 1454 and an 
ambassador to Copenhagen, in one and the same person. 
of the late Mr. in 1494 the same distingnished family supplied the realm of Scotland 
with a Lord “ Clerk Register, Judge, and Secretary of State.” 
this, it is surely not hazarding too much to opine, that among the 
distinguished men of this name, some future Muirhead ‘0’ that ilk,’ 
may have to enumerate among his ancestry a distinguished biographer 
and warm partisan of the family honours, who flourished in the reign 
of the good Victoria. But the greatest though the saddest of the 

' past recollections of the Muirheads is, looking from the other side 
of the Tweed, the disastrous field of Flodden, where, as the ballad 
guile, wan the day.” 
ormed by the family platoon on this occasion have been embalmed, 
pears, by some ancient bard in a ballad of broad Scotch, entitled 
he Laird of Muirhead,” five stanzas of which, in honour of the 
«ds in arms of this northern Ajax and his men, ‘* Wi’ that same twa- 
hand muckle sword,” are given in the text of the life of our great engi- 
neer. Though this volume contains nearly 600 closely-printed pages, vet 
the comparatively unchequered story of the 
ly told. 


life of Watt himself might 
Our author has encum- 


The fuets contained in this book are spread over so much space, that 
their interest is not only weakened, but we, for the same reason, are 
precluded from satisfying our readers as to its contents by the usual 
We must therefore content our- 
selves with a brief résumé of the life of this, perhaps the greatest, and 
With the 
exception of Wellington in his walk, to no single man was this country 


among ourselves is perhaps even _ salient points to the biographer to afford him opportunity of amusing 
Unfortunately, the greatness of an English- his readers. Both were sedate common-sense boys above their years, 
: 2 Hence 


genious and quiet son to study their principles and use, and ultimately 
to adopt their construction as the future business of his life. How far 
his proficiency extended while under his father’s roof we are hardly in- 
formed. In the hope, however, of improving himselfin the calling he 
had thus chosen, in 1754, being then over eighteen, he proceeded from 
his native town to Glasgow, and there soon met with a friend in Dr. 
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Glasgow afforded him a slender chance of aequiring that competent 
knowledge of his trade he so much desired; so, with the advice of 
his friends, like many other enterprising young Scotchmen before and 
since, he proceeded to the metropolis, to seek the means of im- 
provement. he could hardly acquire at. home. Being then close 
on twenty, he obtained an engagement in London as an “ improver,” 
having too little experience to gain employment as a journeyman, 
yet too old to become a regular apprentice. In August 1756, at. the 
termination of his engagement, which had lasted some fourteen months, 
Watt returned to Glasgow, where no doubt he entertained hopes from 
his former connection with. the University. We may remark here, 
that his short stay in London was attended with no event worthy of 
‘ecord that we can gather. Judging from the young man’s character, 
however, there can be no doubt that he was sober and industrious, 
and lost no opportunity of making the most of his time. In a letter 
to his father, written during his stay, he states that he seldom went out 
in the evenings, assigning asa reason that there was a pretty ‘ hot 
press” going on for seamen at the period. The remote chance in 
which young Watt thus stood of impressment during his brief sojourn 
here, slight as it evidently was, is figuratively referred to by Mr. 
Muirhead as the “sword of Damocles” that hung over the future 
improver of the steam-engine; though, from the steady cautious 
habits of the young Scotchman, with due submission to his biogra- 
pher, we think the said sword must have been suspended by a tolerably 
stout cord, and threatened but little chance of consigning him, 
“without hope of rescue, to the embraces of the press-gang.” 
Luckily, on Watt's return to Glasgow, a collection of philosophical 
instruments had arrived from Jamaica, which had been bequeathed te 
ie University by one of its former students “ag resident in that 
island. Watt’s former friend, Dr. Dick, under whose charge the 
instruments would naturally fall, became desirous that the young 
instrument-maker, improved as he must be by his recent sojourn in 


} 


the metropolis, should be retained to clean and put the collection in 





repair. Accordingly we find, in a University minute of a meeting of 


the 26th of October 1756, that, as “several of the instruments from 
Jamaica having suffered by the sea air, especially those made of iron, 
Mr. Watt, who is well skilled in the cleaning mag preserving of them, 
being accidentally in town, Mr. Moore and Dr. Dick are appointed to 
desire him to stay some time in town to clean them, and put them in 

the best order for prese rving them from being spoiled.” Accordingly, 
the instruments were cleaned | by Watt without removing them from 

he U niversity, for which he was paid five pounds—being, says Mr. 
Muirhead, ‘in all probability the first money he had earned on his 
own account since the termination of his brief f apprentic eship.” 

Young as he was, Watt soon became desirous to start in business 
in Glasgow on his own account; but, not being a burgess of the 

town, nor having served a regular sppetiventip, ‘he found it impos- 
sible to do so within the limits of the } orough. It ap — however, 
that at first he ventured on a solitary works hop only, but which in 
few months he was compelled to abandon, as being i in defiance of the 
“craft regulation ” ve. which the trading interests of the town were 
then governed. ; ~* 

Fortunately, at this juncture, he was not deserted by his former 
friend in the University, Dr. Dick. This benevolent gentleman soon 
aiter obtained permission for the steady young instrument- maker, 
whom he had already found so handy, to occupy an apartment and 
open a shop within the precincts of the University itself. But, in 
addition to all, and no doubt mainly to cover him from the opposition 
of the “trades,” he was per mitted to designate himself as ‘* mathe- 
matical instrument maker to the Univ ersity,” though not confined to 
its walls for his customers. Thus Watt bec ame easily established in the 
University in a small way of business, and rem tined so for several 
years, 

In this circumstance we discern the culminating point in the career 
of the future improver of the steam engine. Out of it, at no distant 
date, was destined to arise the first, and by far the greatest, appli- 
cation to practice of the doctrine of latent heat, promulgated for the 
first time from the chemical chair of the University, of which Watt 
“could hardly be considered an inattentive inmate, by its discoverer, Dr. 
Black, about the close of the same year. In his zeal for his kinsman, 
Mr. Muirhead would ona us quietly ignore this obvious connection 
between cause and effect, by telli ing us that Watt did not attend these 
lectures. In all probability, however, he did more than merely attend 
them ; for he must have seen them rehearsed, as Black writes that he 
became acquainted with Watt the same year, and, moreover, in the 
same letter, that he had ‘soon oceasion to e mploy him to m¢ ike some 
things which I needed for my experiments, and found him to be a 
young man possessing most uncommon talents for mechanical know- 
ledge and practice, with an originality, readiness, and copiousness of 
invention which often surprised and delighted me in our frequent 
conversations together.” 

No doubt, like all men of Black's rare genius, he was delighted to 
find a young mechanic so fully capable of understanding his novel 
views, and ‘of assisting him to carry them into actual demonstration 
before his class. Doubtless Watt's skill and suggestiveness as a con- 
structor of apparatus lightened the Doetor’s labours, entailed by the 
necessity of adapting ald cr constructing fresh instruments for the 
illustration of his new discovery, To say, therefore, that Watt owed 
nothing of his signal improvement of the steam engine to” being thus 
early inducted at the very fountain-head into the scientific principles 


by which it was governed, is just idle. Nor, after all, do we think our | 








author pays liis kinsman any compliment by requiring us to believe 
that his acute and reflective mind could have ignored, or have suffered a 
physical doctrine so beautiftl in itself, and so prolific in its consequences, 
to have escaped him; or to have lain latent in his mind, especially 
when the prmciples it involved' were those above all others necessary 
to be taken into account’ in his practical discovery. Indeed, Watt 

was much too cautions to give any idea a fixe d pla ace in his min d 
without feeling that hie had a sound scientific basis on which he might 


rest it securely ; ; and, indeed, during his whole career this was t he 
leading « characteristic of his mind. 
It is plain Mr. Muirhead is of opinion that to connect Watt’ 


the discovery of 


improvement of the steam engine in any way 
is so. desirous f 


Black, is necessarily a detraction from the merit he 
heaping on his relative. In facet, he tells us that the two discoveries 
have no necessary connection. But let us see how far he is borne out 





It is admitted that Watt's object in seeking to improve the steam 
engine was to economise fue id Sut had he been unacquainted 
with the leading fact arising out of Dr. Black's discovery, 
that one cubic inch of water formed 1728 eubie inches of 
steam, and that on condensing this quantity of steam s 


sic inches of water were raised to the boiling point—on what 
inciple, we ask, could he have calculated on fixed economy 





tl hat he set out to obtain? Surely Watt was not the man to go on 
blundering in the dark. At the same time, we by 1 
issert that, as soon as he became acquainted with Black's discovery, 
but we do 


1O Means intend to 





he set about, or even thought of, his own im] “ovem 
mean to say that it was morally impossible, in subseq 

hi ins of success, that he could have left out of view + 
dge he had previously acquired of the only scien princiy 
it was founded. But if Watt had discovered the abovs 














he, and not Black, would have bee the discoverer of 
latent heat, for it includes the whole princip! I ite, however, 
Dr. Black : himeelf on the same subject: ‘I have the pleasure of 
thinking,” says he in his printed lectures, ‘‘that the knowledge w 
have acquired concerning ie nature of elastic vapour, in consequet 
of my fortunate observation (i.e. his discovery of latent heat) 
what happens in its formation and condensati h ( ibuted in 
i ( nsiderable degree to the pr iblie rood. by sucg eth 7 to my fric I 1. 
Ir. Watt of Birmingham, then of Glasgow, the improvement hi 
useful engine.” Surely this ought to ‘outweig Mr. Muirhead. I 
addition to this, it will be e evident from the following } 
D: vid Brewster, one of Watt's warmest rers, 18 ( 
opinion. In the article ‘ Black,” in his yclopeed 
speaking of the discovery of latent heat, he says: 
covery that constitutes the foundation of the whole 
f heat as at present tanght by chen ists, and wl 
been attended with more beneficial effects to the worl } 
ther discovery made during the eighteenth century; since zt oeca- 
sioned the improvements in the steam engine by Mr. Watt, an instru- 
ment that has operated a complete change in our manufactures.’ 


After this it would seem unnecessary to say more; nor shoul 
we have said as much as we have, had it not been that, in afte r life, 
Watt himself ignored the early obligations he was under to thi 
discovery. His own merits as an inventor and a mechanical philoso- 
pher are so great, that his fame would a suffer inuti 
-eason of this admission. The circumstan 
by us to illustrate the i sepa ‘able connection that must ever exis 
between abstract. physical truth on the one hand, and its practic: 
application on the other. 














THE LOGIC OF BANKING. 

The L ie of Banking : a Familiar Exposition ~ the Principles 
Reasoning and their Application to the Art and Science of Bank 
By J. W. Giesarr. London: Longman and Co. 

Me oe BART'S explanation of the man 1er in which a great part 

of this work has been compiled is a curious confession of book- 
nanufacture, He is the author, as our seniie e probably aware, 
of some useful treatises on the practice of Bank ; and he has also 

published a work of more doubtful utility called ‘* Logie for t 

Million.” To “make a third,” he appears to have simply resolved 

“join the former two.” On the plea of being anxious to indicate that 

h is writings on Banking are in accordance with the principles of L : 
nd that his writings on Logic are ad: apted to the business of B: king, 
e has merely cut up some copies of his former works, and sent the 

re ces to the printer to be made into a new bi = “ The large type 

(he says) is for the most part a transcript hime the work on Logic, 

and the extracts in small type are from my works on Banking.” ‘The 

result, as might be expected, is a book which has no eoherence—which 
is not a treatise on Logic, or a work on Banking, or in fact anything 
else but a fragmentary discourse on the virtues and abilities of Mr. 

Gilbart, and a puff direct and indirect of the great banking establish- 

ment with which he is connected. 

We think it fair to warn the reader, at this point. that Mr. Gilbart 
has by implication already pronounced us to be unlikely to write a 
“good review” of his work, This is the way he disposes of our 
critical claims, on the contemptuous pretext of merely giving a random 
example of ‘* What in scholastic logie is called a. Sorites.” 

No one can write a goed review of a book on banking without reading the book 
carefully through. To read a book on banking carefally through would take up a 


great deal of time. If a revi lewer spent a great deal of time in reviewing a book, 
he would expect a high price for bie review. No editor of a public review can afford 
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to givea high price for the review of a book on banking Therefore no onal: review 
of a book on banking is likely to appear in any of our public reviews. 

There are of course no such shinee as private reviews, Mr. Gilbart’s 
sorites therefore concludes with the assertion, that no ‘* good review ” 
of a work on banking is likely to appear anywhere. We may thus 
console ourselves with the reflection that we are at least in no 
worse plight than our critical brethren. As to the correctness of the 
various propositions of Mr. Gilbart’s argument, we are willing 
ti oncede, that t to read his book through “would take up a 
great deal and that a reviewer who had done so might 
reasonably expect “a high price” for his labour. How far 


s 
have done our duty in this respect we must leave our readers to 





Mr. Gilbart’s work professes to be simply a treatise 
g subject of Banking furni shing all the illustrations and 
examples. ‘ Logic,” the author | properly observes, ‘* has no province 
ofits own. Ifyou reason at all you must reason about something, 
and that something may belong to any one of the arts or scie nces.” 
The reader may here naturally ask, ‘* Why then connect it with 
Banking?” But he cannot possibly read without imagining a 
reason. When he finds how readily the “ attributes” of an object 
nay be illustrated by the ‘‘ attributes of the London and Westminster 
Bank ”’—how a‘ pr iple of reasoning ” may be easily developed } 
the insertion of a whole prospectus of that establishment—how con- 
veniently a fall ucy mA} be exemplified by the — of inferring from 
the , finite artic >in the title ot fai The Lon lon Joint- Stock Bank, 
that that institution “‘is the only joint-stock bank in London, or that 
it was arte first established in the order of time ”—he will probably 
be getting on the ht scent. He will no doubt feel still more 
sure of his track when he finds such strings of propositions as the 
following, carefully scattered about the book as mere examples of 
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i. A bank tha arge a nt of dep< st stand high in public estimation 
2. The Londor tu Bank h » amount of deposits 
3. Therefore t and Westmi: must stand high in public esti- 
mation 
us. ass Pe el ee See ee, Seen ee itis 
if pon this, like a logical Polonius, the author thus proceeds :— 


>m »’, have not derived these titles fro: 

and the other second, but from quite a 
3 as = as three propositions. 

lle tern a. The major term 


itiese TWO pro} ition i 
the circumstance of one being 7 
different cause. ‘ llogi 1 there are three 
These terms are c: é 1e minor, and the 
is the predicate of the « sion—thus, in the above ne oy ‘must stand high in 
public estimation,’’ the ugh it is composed of several rds, ap I ne the major term. 
rhe minor te rm is the subject of the conclusion—thus, the * London and Westminster 
Bank, in the ab ve m. is the minor term, and * has a large amount of de- 
posits *’ is the mid rhe middle te is calle d the argument, and is the tern 
which is introduce the connexion between the two terms of the conclusion. 
The middle term apy in both the first two propositions, but does not appear in 
the last rhe major proposition is tl Lat in which the major term is united with the 
middle term, The minor proposition unites the minor term and the middle. In t 
above syllogism the middle term is in italics. The major and minor proposition 18 
always presumed to be true; and the object of the syllogism is to show more clearly 
that the conclusion is legitimately deduced from these two propositions. When the 
conclusion is thus placed last, the first two propositions are called premisses, and the 
con lusion is called an inference, or a deduction. When in our reasonings we place 
the conclusion first, it is called a proposi ition to be proved, and the minor term becomes 
the argument. he above syllogism may be changed thus: The London and West- 
minster Bank star nds high in public estimation, How do you prove this? It is 
proved by the large amount of its deposits 

We would gladly say that the full extent of Mr. Gilbart’s offend- 
ing is but a litt th »>too much zeal for the interests of the shareholders 
of the Bank, he is, we believe, a faithful and valuable ser- 
vant ; but tale »rtunately the egotism and personal vanity of the author 
are still of obtra isive features in his work. How many times the 
name of “J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.R.S.,” is to be found in his pages 
we cal ts ‘leisure to count. Under the head of ‘* Final Cause and 

: ; . : : . 

Effect applied to Banking,” he thinks it necessary to print a corre- 
spondence between himself'and Messrs. Blunt, Roy, and Co., five-and- 
twent} years ago, when that firm, it appears, invited him * to become 
the General M: nage r of the London and Westminster Bank ;” from 
which we can gather nothing but that he considered himself, at that 
period, to be “much respected,” and like a prudent man refused to 
leave a good “situation,” unless the change proposed were ‘con- 
siderably to his advantage.” The purely scientific question of * the 
Relation of Physical Cause and Effe et’ at once brings us y a long 
history of the prize of one hundred pounds offered by “ J. W. Gilbart, 
Esq.,” for an I: Ss Banking. The subject of * Written 1 be u- 
long report of ‘ an 
and novel ceremonial” at King’s College, sh — - WwW 
‘lb: rt, General Manager of the London and Westmi 
Bank,” 1 not only provided prizes for the successful students, Sid 
for the admission of every gentle connected with that 







































ments Ld reference to Banking” introduces 








establishment.” In another place Mr. Gilb ch says: “I am not 
aware that I have employed either parables, fables, or proverbs i in any 
of my re pasonings on banking. I cannot, therefore, introduce any 
illustration of this kind. As th st substitute I will transcribe the 
following articles, is vhich there are some exercises of the imagina- 
tion.” And up n this nder ground he1 reprints, for the benefit of 
his readers, a number of letters pu blished by him thirty years ago in 
[rish country pa ‘Ap ropos of the * Poetry of Banking.” he serves 
up again an omy ‘from his pen containing such twaddle as the fol- 


low ing ; 


Poetic positions are positions which express the fe ‘lings of the mind ; thus ther 
are positions of doubt, of sorrow, of joy, &e _ Many of the positions into which we 
are thrown in ordinary life are highly poetic, although they may pass by without 
being celebrated in verse Thus, when a p ortly gentleman enters an omnibus in 
which six persons are already seated on h side, and he stands in doubt where he is 

k —a position of suspense. And when th: 


to find a place, he is in a poetic | po 
jerk of the omnibus throws hi 1is b and he fatls heayily against a young 















lady, who utters a shrick of horror, both he and the lady are in a poetic position—a 
position of alarm. 
Not content with this, Mr. Gilbart remarks that 

We reason from example when we present private or public testimonials to indi- 
viduals to commemorate their exertions in favour of the Banking Institutions of the 
country. The reasoning implie ~d in such testimonials is this: You see the honour 
which is acquired by promoting the public good ; if you have equal talents, and are 
in a similar position as the party whose exertions are here commemorated, go and do 
likewise, and you may obtain similar honour. 

‘his introduces, of course, another long report of the presenta- 
tion of a ‘service of plate” to ‘James William Gilbart, Esq.” 
Another of the innumerable manifestations of the author's self- 
love is too amusing to be passed over. Merely premising that almos 
every one of the conditions of the case are asci ribed | by Mr. Gilbart, 
some part of his work, to himself, we will quote for our readers or 
of his examples of a number of independent reasons * advanced to 
prove the same proposition ” 

Another illustration—the salary of this manager ought to be advanced. Why 
He has been the manager of the ‘bank from its commencement. He then resigned a 
post in a very respectab! e bank, in which he might by this time have attained toa 
distinguished post. At the commencement of this bank its prospects were gloom; 
and had it not been successful he would have lost his post, and could not h 
return ned tothe post he had relinquished. He has now held his office for a long time, 
and has therefore a claim from length of service. The bank has been eminently suc- 


cessti ul during the time he has held the office of manager. His salary hitherto has 

een less than that given to their managers by other banks of equal or even inferior 
standing. He has been very steady and attentive in the discharge of his official 
duties. He has on various special occasions shown great judgment and sagac ity in 
conducting the affairs of the bank. He has, by his talents and influence, promot 
the interest of the bank in various ways not necessarily connected with his offi ce 
manager. He is much respected by the customers, the shareholders, and the pub shi 
He was promised, when he accepted the office of manager, that his salary should 
increase as the bank might prosper. The bank is now in a state of high pro 
sperity, and therefore the salary of the manager ought to be proportionately ad 
vanced. 

We are — to do Mr. Gilbart no injustice. His num 
writings on the practice of banking may be read with pleasure and 
with profit - those who are interested in the study of that great 
social machinery upon which the happiness of all so cl losely depends ; 
bet upon the science or philosophy of his subject he is not a safe 
guide. The imperfect acquaintance which he displays in this volum 
with the gre at Jame of pr olitics al economy affecting the currency wo uld i 
astonish any one who I: id studied the subject, and who did not know 
how often an ignorance of principles is found to be compatible with 

eat skill in practice. The practical banker, in fact, need k: 10W 
wishing ¢ but how to obtain deposits of cash, and how to invest profit 
ly that portic mn which he may safely place out. Mr. Gilbart’s great 
success as a bank manager affords, therefore, no certain presumption in 

favour of his claim to “authori ity asa political economist ; and such a 
claim will assuredly not bear invest igation. Mr. Gilbart: is an oppo- 
nent of the Bank Act. of 1844; but it is evident, from his remarks at 
pp. 272 and 393 of this book, that he has no clear conception of the 
principles upon which that measure, whether good or bad, was founded. 
He thinks that notes have no better claim to be issue 
bullion than upon ‘cotton, silk, or tea, or any other commodity, 
and he confesses himself unable to explain why a paper currency 
ought to be made to fluctuate in the same way as a metalli 
currency would fluctuate ;” but we doubt if any advanced pupil 
f Professor Waley’s class at the London University woul i feel 

difficulty upon the subject. The reason is that no substanc: 
possesses that steadiness of value which is the one essential attri 
bute of money, in so high a degree as the precious metals. It 
is, therefore, desirable to give to the currency the steadiness of 
value of the precious me tals, and this can only be done by er 
a any one to coin gold into notes or change notes into gold : 
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will—the fact being, that nothing secures that remarkable oe 
ness or equalisation of value ‘but the perfect liberty of bul- 


lion merchants to import and export, to carry it away from the 
place where it is abundant, and bring it to the place where it i 
scarce. 
Again, Mr, Gilbart tells his readers that “ men eminent as political 
es supposed that the abundance of gold obtained from 
ralia ‘would permanently reduce the rate of interest "— an 
a nion which he declares to be founded on a “ sound principle ”’ and 
“upon the recognised doctrines of political economy.” But he d res 
not tell us who are the eminent economists who advance this princip! 
nor does he quote the doctrines of political economy which support t 








it. The statements are, in fact, altogether erroneous. No eminent 
political economists advance such an opinion, which is altogether 
contrary to the ** doctrines ” of their science. An abundance of 
gold souk in time raise prices; but it cannot permanently affect inte- 

res r have any other “ permanent” result than to make our sove- 
relons arora . One argument, we think, will convince Mr. Gilbart 
himself, Sur pose gold became ultimately as abundant and th refi r 





as cheap as silver: a country with a gold coinage w ould then of course 
be » simply in the same position as if it had merely a silver coinage. 

But thes re are countries already which have only a ‘silver coinag 
Mr, Gi Ibart say that interest is any lower in such countries a else- 
where? Does he really believe that he could borrow silver at any 
lower rate than he could borrow gold? We have no space to diseu: 
such points any further; but will just note the fact that Mr. Gilbs 
asserts that the Bank of E ngland continues to change the rate ‘of 
st “+ ace ding to the stock of gold in her issuing ‘depart ment” — 
ror so extraordinary that we should have thought that no person 

with the slight est ac quaint tance with our monetary Taws s, nor even th 
most casual reader of the newspapers, could possibly have fallen 
into tt. 
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A SPLENETIC VIEW OF OXFORD. 

Alme Matres. Dedicated without permission to the Freshmen and Dons 

of Oxford. By Mxcatuym Spreng, B.A. Oxonian. London : 
James Hogg and Sons, 
A* THE seasick traveller eagerly longs for the first sight. of land—as 
the over-worked clerk thinks of his solitary Christmas holiday—as 
the liver-tortured Anglo-Indian eats his last tiffin before embarking 
for his native land—as the maiden, who is beginning to count her 
seventh lustrum, feels when she is about to secure an eligible mate— 
as the testy old bachelor sees dinner coming unspoiled after half an 

hour’s delay—so does the boy, weary of longs and shorts, of z and y’s, 

of Codrus and Romulus, of dame and master, hunger for the coming 

October day, when he shall don the cap and gown, and become, 

nemine contradicente, a man. And this longing is equally ardent 

whether the intending neophyte be Jones, Brown, Robinson, or Percy, 

Howard, or De Vere—whether the future gentleman commoner or 

the scriv—whether the prizeman or dullard of some great public 

school—the pet pupil or naughty boy of some meek spectacled country 
curate. Nor let us be mistaken when we talk of donning the cap and 
gown: we are not here speaking of such temperate raptures as one 
may feel at the hope of becoming a member of the Gower-street or 

Strand establishments. Much good may they do in their generation, 

undeterred by quip or sneer, by hard name or jesting patronymic. 

May some errant muse—enamoured of busy streets and rolling cabs, 

one that prefers the oozing mud of Father Thames to the silver waters | 
of the Isis or the Cam—kindly control and temper the incongruous | 
minds of the votaries that in dingy London bowers briefly woo 

Mathesis or Thalia, ere beckoned by restless Commerce to 

more lucrative, if less humanising, studies. From Gower-street 
and from the Strand many a town fledgeling has straggled far inward 
to the banks of the Isis and Cam, haply not well skilled in such boot- 
less lore as Greek, Latin, or mathematics ; little cognizant too, it may 
be, of cricket, of foot-ball, or the oar; but not unversed in the deeper 
sciences of billiards, loo, and rouge et noir, and full of mystic tales 
(sometimes, it may be, not invented) of the casino, the hal masque, 
or the midnight supper room. Yet honour to whom honour is due: 
not a few from these urban Academes have won for themselves well- 
deserved fame, and gathered round them attached friends even at 
Trinity and Christchurch. But a truce to these meanderings : let us 
rather turn to our Oxonian B.A., Megathym Splene; who, we trust 
sincerely, is (to use the words of the honest knight Persius) petu- 
lanti splene cachinno, more than half in jest; or otherwise it is little 
compliment to the Muse of Gower-street to say that she is a far more 
delicate and chaste demoiselle than her more classic sister who pre- 
sides over Rhedycina; and that the purlieus of the Haymarket are 
decidedly more cleanly than the High-strect of Oxonia. Now ad- 
mitting the axiom—at which pensive moralists may weep, but must 
not wonder—that no considerable number of young men, or indeed 
old, ever yet got together without engendering a certain amount of 
vice, we have always been under the idea (and despite our splenetic 
Bachelor we still hold to it) that there are not, and never have been, two 
purer communities than those of Oxford and Cambridge, taking them 
for allin all. Certainly, did we believe that the bilious experiences of 
Splene, B.A. with respect to the former of the two were unexagge- 
rated, we should advise Paterfamilias to pause long and ponder deeply 
ere he unloosed his purse-strings for the purpose of sending his hopeful 
son to the more ancient of our two English Universities. We quote 
the following passage from the opening letter to the freshmen of | 
Oxford, which will give our readers a fair idea of the purpose of the 
writer of this book : 

Don’t think that I write this book from malice, disappointment, or prejudice. The 
editor of “ Terre-filius’’ and the author of “The Oxford Spy’’ may have done so, 
butnot I. IfI have suffered at the hands of the colleges, the University from which 
I held a scholarship has treated me very handsomely. Kindness nor injuries could 
alter my opinions, which grow from no personal feeling, but are based on a ten 
years’ experience of university life, several years’ profound reflection, and seven 
months’ study of the subject. Few men, infact, have had a larger university expe- 
rience than I. I have been a member of the Universities of London, Bonn, Munich, 
and Oxford, and connected more or less with that of Paris. 
introduce some account of these institutions, in order that that of Oxford mi 




















duly commingle mirth with melancholy, praise with blame, an 
find good in everything.” 
somewhat too pungent for our taste; but we 
we were prepared for this by the pseudonymn of 
| remembered that Oxford had sores which would bear a considerable 
I thought it well to | deal of probing. But, after wading through 
odd pages of which the book consists, we can assert that Megathym 


career without discovering any such dire necessity for there being a 
‘* Resident Chancellor,” or ‘‘ Head of Oxford” who is not head of 
a college. There is such a thing as public opinion, even at Oxford, 
though it does not go for much with Megathym Splene, B.A.; and we 
believe it to be a very exceptional case where an undergraduate’s life 
“is blighted by collegiate injustice.” Let, however, this book be 
taken cum grano, and it will not be altogether unprofitable reading. 
We have had Thackeray (himself a Cantab) attacking donnish 
snobs pretty sharply in Punch ; but even in the licensed pages of that 
periodical he has not half so many hard names for them as has our 
author, with whom an Oxford don is a red-nosed, port-swilling 
biped, who lives in a huge alms-house—a Protestant monk, who never 
speaks, but always sniffles—who is always getting drunk—who is 
arrogant, conceited, deceitful, and ignorant—who, from having lived 
so long in monkish seclusion, cannot discern between a virtuous gen- 
tlewoman and a drunken strumpet—who is distinguished only for his 
pedagogic rigidity, superciliousness, heartlessness, and consummate 
conceit, and for a good many other things which we care not to 
quote. 

If it be necessary to admonish Oxford freshmen as follows— 
‘Let us have no more deceit, no more lies, no more drunken 
ness, no more obscenity, no more self-indulgence, no mor 
reckless extravagance, among you”—the fault surely lies witl 
the public schools of England, and not with the University 
In fact, Oxford is, according to the book before us, a ver 
sink of coarse undisguised vice; as vicious as the most vic 


Continental city, but far less elegant in its sins. Aspasia, Lais 
ards, and swearers 


and Phryne are not there, but slatterns, dru 

who attract by having lost the semblance of woman; the only thing 
Socratic about the place is hard drinking ; and the modern Alcibiades 
resembles his prototype only in his good looks and viciousness. And 
all this is gravely authenticated by a crambe repetita of old university 
slang, and of balderdash borrowed from such books as that by the 
author of “ Peter Priggins ” and “The Oxford Spy,” &c. Yet this book 
is very far from being a stupid one. The remarks on the middle- 
class examinations are noteworthy; the comparison between th 

German Universities and Oxford is admirable ; and some of the sug- 
gestions for improving the latter are excellent ; but one gets tired ot 
the hard, fierce, unceasing shower of abuse, untempered by wit and, 
we hope, by truth, with which the writer pelts Oxford and everything 
belonging to her. Nor is anything to be learned at Oxford. Ws 
should gain far more from having listened to the Viennese Profess: 

Haselbach, who lectured publicly for twenty-two years on the first 
chapter of Isaiah without coming to an end; or his colleague Guth- 
man, who wrote twenty-four volumes of lectures on the first fiv 

verses of Genesis; than we should in forming part of the audience ¢ 

the Oxford lecturer (as caricatured in these pages), who comes int 

the class-room with a Virgil with marked quantities, a Lempriere, and 
a translation. ‘To those who imagine that Oxford has produced m 
classical work of note for the last twenty-five years—if they reall) 
imagine this, and are not eager to lay a fresh dereliction to he 

charge though at the expense of truth—we would suggest that during 
the last year alone there have, iter alia, been written by members oi 
that University such books as Connington’s Virgil, Grant’s Aris 

totle, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, and Gladstone’s Homer. 

Now we honestly affirm that when we sat down to read this bé 
we were overflowing with the milk of critical kindness. ‘ Here,” sa 
we to ourselves, with somewhat shortsighted benevolence, ‘ is a book 
admirably printed and on excellent paper; containing possibly th 
matured reflections of one who holds it to be true philosophy neither 
always to laugh with Democritus or weep with Heraclitus—wh 
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We read on, and found the subject matte 
msoled ourselves tha 
the author, and w 
a ae “age 

1e three hundred and 
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come out in its true light; but I am no more a blind admirer of German than I am Qn] } 1 ¢£ me 

a apy A ter se : . ‘ ane has not a go yord for any person or thing connects 
a prejudiced detractor of English 1 i ome I affirm that German students are seer ha not a good word 1 = “, I ws Sane SOnRee 
less immoral than English undergraduates; that German dons, if more pedantic, directly or indirectly, with Oxford. Between the drunken, thievish 
are less narrow-minded, less drunken than ours. I add, that their discipline is more scouts. “than whom 2 more ras‘ ally set of human beings cannot 
sensible. But I do not pretend that their despotic constitution would suit our English : ways : “tee ‘ me 
notions ; while I think their educational system far too professional, aye, and too imagined, and who ‘fare not ashamed to seek for parochial reliet at 
professorial, for a po an though certainly more in accordance with e require- the end of the long vacation’—and the miserable imbecile Vice- 
ments 0 le age. Wi still wonder why I w rote, and yet more why UDSH t e 1 1 . 2” = 5 eee ~1T* 28 88 . 

ag ; al yt Chancellor, whose * wife beats him, and who is sick of his life’ —+t 


papers. My reason is this: There are abuses at Oxford which no Blue-book touches 









on; and Blue-books, you who are to be Oxford rulers one day, would never read. I 
rhere are errors in constitution and education at Oxford with which the Commis- 
sioners have never troubled themselves. What the Commissioners have done is 1] ] 


S 


» expose these abuses, and 


enough in its way, but that way was a narrow one. 
»ves with this mammoth Uni- ] 


point out these errors, I have dared to put on the 











icture is filled up with lying blackguard undergraduates and drunken 
vedantic dons. There are, however, occasional gleams of common- 


ense breaking through the splenetic nonsense of this book. “ } 
felt a wound ;” and the beery ill-dressed 


aughs at sears that never felt 


versity; and if it will return this my first blow, 1all be happy to parry and ys a wiient  <alicke tack cannet Lasalinieces: bon evedii Ice eae 
attack anew. That my impudence may do good, is all the wish of—MEGATHYM rerman student, whos¢ ailor Cannot legally give him credit i , 
SPLENE. , than four pounds, has often in the end a decided advantage ove 

As most men’s experience of university life is limited to between | Oxonian dandy, whose pegtopped trousers, varnished boots, and 
three and four years, and the philosophic temperament that leads dangling watch-charms have in no few cases to be liquidated, at 
men to reflect profo indly for a number of years is not often to be some time or other, from the proceeds of his father’s curacy. But 





met with in this Mammon-seeking age, few persons ought to be | 
better able to pass an opinion on Oxford matters than our cynical | u 
critic, if his qualifications be real, and we have no reason to suppose a 


Splene, B.A., is not the first, and will not 1 


the last, to leet Ir 
elves have heard it 


~ 





navailingly against the credit system. We 


} 


sserted, upon what we believe to be good authority, that at one of 


them otherwise. What injury our B.A. has received from his college | our two Universities flourishes a firm of tailors between whom and 
—to which he alludes more than once—we leave it to Oxford men to | the undergraduates there is a perpetual floating debt of from 20,0000. 
guess; yet we imagine it is to this we can trace a want of impartiality, | to 30,000/.; and this despite disc ymmoning and « ther restrictive 
whenever our author contrasts College government with that of the | measures adopted by the University. Again, to come from coats to 


University. We fancy most Oxonians pass through their university I 
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Why (it isasked) this difference in different Sar Why at one place do you 
get a good dinner for one-and-sixpence; at another a cold one for three shillings ; at 

a third, a reche ché banquet for half-a-crown ; at a fourth, grease and grizzle for 
serge and-sixpence? It loes not depend on the number of members resident. 
Merton and ry on have as many as Lincoln, yet are twice as expensive, Nor do 
the riches of the foundatic na diminish the taxes on the students. The revenue of 
Merton is 72201. ; that of Magdalen, not precisely known, but estimated by Huber at 
18,4501. ; but that of Lincoln is only 23531. Again, it does not depend on ‘the quality 
of the instruction or the reputation of the tutors 

Doubtless the cause of this is, as the author remarks, the prestige 
of the dearest place. It is exactly the same feeling which enab les the 
hotel-visitor complacently to pay more for a tough chop in Jermyn- 
street than he would for average turtle and venison in Covent-garden. 
And here for once we have no pity for Paterfamilias : as he must have 
been a consenting party to his son becoming a Merton Maudlin 
man, let him even pay for it; and let him further not be surprised 11 
his young Hopeful relieves the monotony of his seven-and-sixpenny 
short-commons, for which he must pay, whether he be present or not, 
by occasional dinner interludes at the Angel or Star, where the fare 
will be recherché rathey than cheap. We see little objection to the 
estion of establishing, more Germanico, a small theatre under 
University censorship, sl e, , doubtl less, the sylphides and coryphees 
will be duly looked atter: this is allowed at Cambridge during part of 
only the most steady men are permitted to 
ie permission has never been productive of the 














the long vacation, wh 
reside ; and we believe 
least harm. 

With regard to the somewhat elaborate educational scheme pro- 
pounded in p. 239 of this book, we can only say that it looks tolerably 
reasonable on paper, We ought 'to mention, too, that our B.A. isa 
warm advocate for the marriage of Fellows, without which he thinks 
that nothing good can come out of Oxford. He puts his anti-celi- 
bate arguments tersely and forcibly ; but we care not here to reopen 
a subject which has been alr ady debated ad nauseam in the daily 
press and elsewher In conclusion we bid farewell to Megathym 
Splene—of whom we are heartily age aise the hope that, if we 

1 better temper than 





t 
ever meet him again, it will be when he is 


when he penned these angry pages. 


Seewid THE SECOND OF SPAIN 
»f Philip the Second, King of Spain. By 
Wii HL. Prescorr, Corresponding Member of the Institute 
: France, of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, &c 
sondon: Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge. 1859. 
ME PRESCOT" : advanc es slowly; but few readers of his new 
lume will wish that he had quickened the speed of his histori: 
mé ote or hint -a suspi ‘ion of book-making and spinning-out. The 
Moriseoes and the war with the Turks—the latter to be 
chietly memorable'from the conneetion of Cervantes 
of Lepanto—are the principal 





one day, perhaps, 
with its main incident, the battle 
themes of the volume before us. They are but episodes in those 
four years of Philip’s reign which are so far depicted in the new 
instalment of Mr. Prescott’s classical work, and of which Alva in 
the Netherlands is much the most important phenomenon. Yet they 
are episodes partly of such historical and biographical significance, 
partly so affluent with picturesque material, and they are altogether 
recorded by Mr. Prescott with such ability and animation, that the 
reader never feels a sensation of tedium or that his patience is being 
: . wes =} 


ntful story of the Moorish revolt affects us as 


might a traged The romantic biography of Don John of Austria 
(on whom by the way we are — “d a vol ume by the ac omplis! ied 
historian of the ‘ Last Years of Charles V.,” Mr, Stirling of Keir), 
primarily developed as a sub-episode of the. revolt of the Mi riscoes, 
culminates in the “ glorious victory” of Lepanto. Last, not least, whe 


the tale of domestic strife and foreign war is told, Mr. Prescott, with 
he tact of a true historic artist, instead of closing his volume, changes 
rief but admirable seetion, entitled ‘* Domes 














Affairs of Spain,” allow vent to repose on interesting sket tc hes of 
p , of inn lof ersonal traits. ‘In the eareful and im- 
partial account t olor my Philip’s character, habits, and tastes, 
Mr, Prescott does not neglect to insert an mteresting narrative of the 
building of the Es \—that monastery-palace wv vhich architectural! 
symbolises the geni f Spain as does the Alhambra the genius 
Moorish « ngquerors, As a work of art, the volume is 
mplete in itself. Mr. Preseott’s reputation is of a kind : sees ore 3 
with tl ldendum that the whole narrative is based on the ampli 

most careful examination of authorities, published and unpub- 

A refer 1e subject may be made for the purn ia ot 

ing attention t he exec Ile nt supp lemental notes, in which are 

1 eviticisms of th hist rical merits of the chief writers, older and 

ld, on the events described in the text. Some of these contain 
biographical sketch: t much value—as in the ease of Mendoza, 
who is not only a cl iuthority ~~ dene e history of the Moorish revolt 
but who was the originator of e pic aresque Spanish novel. As 

Cervantes is associate with the war against the Turks, so is the author 


Moorish revolt. In Cervantes 
sunny side of the Spanish cha- 


é e: nanil » de Tormes” with the 


1 Mendoza we have tl 
racter in the ag — II. and the Inquisition ; and, happily, Mr. 
Prescott seems to appreciate the literature of ‘Spain as keenly as he 
has studied its his tor with diligence. 
The confused : inguinary struggle which finally ended in the ex- 
pulsion of the Moria oestrom Spain was of a kind to bring out the narra- 
tive rather than the reflective genius of the historian. It is wonderful, 


e bright and 


} 


| 


inde mi with what clearness and distinctness the strife is invested, and 
the salient points presented. Nor is a personal interest absent from tlic 
detail of mutual massacre and slaughter, desperate Moor slowly suc- 
cumbing to vengeful Spaniard. The story of the two kings whom 
the’ Moorish insurgents elected to rule them has all the interest of 
Oriental romance, with its intense splendours and rapid vicissitudes. 
In contrast to them we have, in skilful presentation, the young 
Christian hero, Don John of Austria, the natural son of Charles V. 
brought up in modest seclusion, unsuspicious of his origin, then sud- 
denly removed to an exalted position, and going forth in the flush of 
early manhood to do victorious battle against the infidel in the fast 
nesses of the Alpujarras and the waters of Lepanto. On th 
Moorish revolt, its causes and consequences, Mr. Prescott 
reflections are as forcible as his narrative of it is vivid and 
picturesque. His sympathies are completely with neither party 
in the terrible and sanguinary contest, He can understani 
and make allowances for the A hereditary hatre 
of the Moor, while he blames the bigoted policy which dreamt 
changing at once, and by a few strokes of the pen, the religio: 
customs, and even language of a defeated but still a vigorous race 
The frightful savagery of the Moorish insurgents finds no fayour i 
hiseyes. Yet he can regard them with complacency, before the rev 
broke out, living in peaceful industry among the bold sierras th: 
stretch along the southern coast of § Spain, where the Moorish peasant, 
in his green sequestered valleys, displayed ‘‘ that elaborate cultu: 
which in the palmy days of his nation was unrivalled in any part of 
Europe.” Some historians consider the expulsion of the Moriscoes 
to have been the salvation of the Spanish monarchy ; others trace to 
it the decline of Spain. With all his admiration of Christian chivalry 
Mr. Prescott belongs to the latter class, The expulsion of the Moris- 
coes from the Peninsula he styles “ an act which deprived Spain of th 
most industrious and ingenious portion of her population, and which 
must be regarded as one of the principal causes of the subsequent de- 
cline of the monarchy.” tl 


\ 
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P _ 1aps it would be more correct to Sa} that 
the blind bigotry which produced the expulsion of the Moriscoes r 
Spain. Had Spain accepted the Reformation she might eo i on 
well enough without her Moriscoes. 

The war with the Turks, which forms the second portion of Mr 

esco ’s ew V ime, has none o ’ 12g yecullar horror whic aistin- 
Prescott’s new volume, has none of that uliar horror which di 
guishes civil war, especially when waged between fanatic Moslem 
and fanatic Christians. It was a war in which the proud and cunnin: 
Venetians engaged from interest, and the pacific Philip from reli 
gious enthusiasm. But, looked at from this distance, it was part of : 
great and successful struggle to hurl back the power of the Ottoman S, 
whose threatened st ubjugation of Christian Europe saddened the 
declining years of the fearless Luther. Mr. Prescott’s style adapts 
itself to the congenial theme. He paints with loving minuteness ‘ the 
fine form and features of the youthful hero,” in “ his splendid dress ot 
white velvet and cloth of gold,” while ‘ a crimson searf floated 
loosely over his breast, and his snow-white plumes drooping from his 
cap mingled with the yellow curls that fell over his shoulders.” Thu 
looked Don John of Austria when, at the age of twenty-four, he rode 
through the jubilant streets of Naples, where he had landed on his 
way to take the command of the allied fleet against the Ottomans. 
The famous battle of Lepanto is deseribed in Mr, Prescott’s best 
style—vivid, picturesque, and, above all, careful and accurate; no 
guesswork or fantasying visible. On the reader’s mind is left a pain- 
til sense of the theme of Volney’s celebrated book on the * Ruins ot 
Empires.” Three hundred years ago Venice, Spain, and Turke; 
were first-class maritime powers. At the commencement of the war 
the “high contracting parties,” foes of the Turks, agreed to “ furnish 
two hundred galleys, one hundred tranaperts and smaller vessels, fift 
thousand foot, and four thousand five hundred horse, with the requi- 
site artillery and munitions.” ‘Take this description of the Turkis! 
fleet at Lepanto, date the 7th of October 1571. 

The Ottoman fleet came on slowly and with difficulty. For, strange to say, the 
wind, which had hitherto been adverse to the Christians, after lulling for a time 
suddenly shifted to the opposite quarter, and blew in the face of the enemy. As tl 
day advanced, moreover, the sun, which had shone in the eyes of the confederate= 
gradually shot its rays into those of the Moglems. Both circumstances were of gox 
omen to the Christians, 1 the first was regarded as nothing short of a direct inte 
position of Heaven. Thus ploughing its way along, the Turkish armament, as i 
more into view, showed itself in greater strength than had been anticipated | 
allies. It consisted of nearly two hundred and fifty royal galleys, most of the 

of the largest class, besides a number of smaller vessels in the rear, which, like tho 
of the allies, appear sc arcel ly » ha e come into action. ys men on board, of eve 
description, 1 da less than a hundred and twenty thousand, The g 
leys spre ad out, as usual with the Turks, in the form of a regular half-moon, coy« 
ing a wider extent of surface ethan the combined fleets, which they somewhat exceede 
in number. They pre sent ed, as they drew nearer, a magnificent array, witl 
their gilded and gaudily- ited prows, _— their myriads of pennons and streamer 
fluttering gaily in the ze, While the rays of the morning sun glanced on t! 
polished scymetars of Damascus, and on the » superb aigrettes of jewels which sparkle 
in the turbans of the Ottoman chiefs. 

Alas for the descent irom Solyman the Magnificent to Abd-el-Mejid— 
from Philip II. to Queen Isabella—from the proud and strong Car- 
thage of the lagoons to the decaying city where ‘rows the siler 
gondolier.”’ 

Few monarchs, according to Mr. Prescott, have left behind them 
such ample materials as Philip LI. for the formation of a judgment 
on their characters. From his reserved unsocial nature, he disliked 
talking, and encouraged the transaction of business in writing. 
During the latter years of his reign at least, he left his ministers to 
consult on state affairs in his absence, and contented himself with 
reading a full report of the discussion, written so as to leave an ample 
margin for his copious commentaries. ‘‘ Even with his private secre- 
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taries,” we are told, ‘“‘ who were always near at hand, he chose to com- 


municate by writing, and they had as large a mass of his autograph 
notes in their possession as if the correspondence had been carried on 
from different parts of the kingdom.” It is, however, on what may be 
called the outward physiognomy of his character rather than on its pro- 
founder aspects, that Mr. Prescott at present cares to dwell. Solitary, 
reserved, suspicious, Philip took no delight in manly exercises, 
in the conduct of military expeditions, or in travelling—points 
in which he presented a striking contrast to Charles V. Unlike 
his father, too, he was temperate in his meals. The only 
period of the day at which he showed himself in an 
agreeable light was when he received in person the petitions of his 
subjects, ‘‘ He received the petitioners graciously, and listened to all 
they had to say with patience, for that was his virtue.” In another 
form this virtue appeared as procrastination; Philip was a very Lord 
Eldon of monarchs. He would not allow his ministers to do any- 
thing, and he could never make up his own mind to decide. The peti- 
tioner found a gracious reception, but had to wait long for a judg- 
ment. Frugal, not to say parsimonious, he was lavish in his expendi- 
ture on the royal household, probably from a strong notion of his 
kingly dignity. For a better reason perhaps, he was a liberal patron 
of art, as the Escurial with its architecture and painting testified, As 
Mr. Prescott proceeds, the darker features of Philip’s character will 
become more apparent; but in the sketch of him given in the present 
volume there is little to remind us of the stealthy and terrible tyrant 
which dramatists have delighted to paint him. , 

In the anti-constitutional policy of his domestic government, Mr, 
Prescott represents Philip as closely following the example of 
Charles V. Under Ferdinand and Isabella, Spain approximated 
to our modern conception ofa limited monarchy. They maintained 
the rights of the people, were it only as a counterpoise to the power 
of the aristocracy. But Charles and Philip governed both nobles and 
people with an all but absolutely despotic sway. Neither Charles nor 
Philip encouraged the public employment of men of high rank, and 
the Spanish aristocracy was relegated to its estates to mimic in the 
provinces the despotism of the crown. It was Charles who hit upon 
the cunning expedient of not receiving petitions from the Cortes until 
they had voted supply, and had thus lost the power of enforcing their 
demands. The Cortes were stripped of their legislative power. No 
better instance of the form without the substance of constitution- 
alism could be cited than the fact that the Castilian Cortes were more 
eg convoked under Philip than in any reign, and yet 
Philip I. was an almost absolute despot. 

We take leave of Mr, Prescott’s admirable volume with a renewed 
sense of the obligations which history owes him, The present 
volume alone would establish his claims to a high rank among 
contemporary historians. Seventeen years of Philip’s reign have been 
narrated ; the story of some twenty-six more remains to be told. 
From the writer who has invested with such interest the insurrection 
of the Moriscoes, and described so excellently the Battle of Lepanto, 
what may we not expect when he comes to handle the deepening 
tevolt of the Netherlands and the career of the Spanish Armada ? 





NEANDER ON CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. 

Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas. By Dr. Avavstvs 
Neayper. Edited by Dr. J. L. Jacosr. Translated from the 
German by J. E. Rytanp, M.A. London: Bohn. 

QIMULTANEOUSLY with the completion of Neander’s Church 

\7 History, Mr. Bohn has added these two volumes on the History 

of Christian Dogmas to his “Standard Library,” thereby putting the 

reader who so wishes it in a position to examine more fully the origin 
and relative bearing of those several doctrines which at either one 
time or another constituted the teaching of the Church. Neander 
felt that a separate work from his General Church History was needed 
in order to do fair justice to so important an investigation. The 
subject, too, is one for the handling of which he was thoroughly adapted 
from the peculiar constitution of his mind, in which the analytic and 
synthetic elements appear to have been about equally balanced. The 
writers are few indeed of whom so much can be affirmed, and there 
are almost as few who would venture to breast the sea of difficulties 
that must come surging up against any one the moment that he 
embarks in such an undertaking. Let the reader only picture to 
himself into what a world Christianity was born; by what open 
enemies it was assailed, such as a corrupt Judaism and a still more 
corrupt and profligate heathenism; by what sinister influences it was 
sought to be undermined by those who recognised in it the solution 
of numerous moral problems, but who yet refused to acknowledge its 
Divine origin, and thought they could deal with it as with other 
systems of religion or philosophy, on the eclectic plan of accepting 
some portions of its doctrine and rejecting others ;—let him also bear 
in mind the long continuance of this contest, begun in the Apostolic 
age, transferred from Judea to Alexandria, where it was waged with 
all the keenness and subtlety of the Greek intellect ; continued after 
the Empire became nominally Christian by heresiarchs too numerous 
to be mentioned ; still further protracted during the Middle Ages, up 
to and after the Reformation, and even still not ended—and he will 
then be able to form some faint idea of the vast labour which 

Neander must have undergone in composing these volumes. A fuint 

idea truly; for the positive side of the question presents as many 


¥ 
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difficulties as the negative. If the open assailants of Obristianity 
were numerous and brought an infinity of mischief, so were its indis- 
creet champions both numerous and often guilty of propagating the 
most serious errors in their eagerness to define and defend their own 
notions of orthodoxy. And so there grew up a Church which, 
claiming for itself the attribute of infallibility, has nevertheless had 


the hardihood to propound such monstrous doctrines as those of 
transubstantiation, indulgence, and the immaculate conception of 


the Blessed Virgin. 

But if the difficulties of such an inquiry are great, they vanish soon 
betore the handling of such a master workman as Neander. With 
him for our guide, we trace the successive development of Christian 
dogmas—we see by what various influences these were affected, at 
one time Platonic and at another sacerdotal—we distinguish between 
the true and the false—and, if at all worthy disciples of such a master, 
we do all this in a loving and equable spirit, sine ird et studio. 
Had such a spirit always prevailed in the world, how tew auto-de-fes, 
Smithfield burnings, and St. Bartholomew massacres would history 
have to record ! 

Our author’s definition of the word dogma as an opinion or notion, 
according to its obvious etymology and the meaning affixed to it by 
the ancient philosophers, would appear to bespeak the indulgence of 
all who recognise the maxim that ‘to err is human.” Christianity in 
its essence “consists not in a system of ideas, but in a tendency of 
the inner life. Dogmas are that form of the life rooted in God which 
is constructed by thought and reflection.” Hence, while Christianity 
remains always the same, there may be a successive development of 
dogmatic ideas flowing from it, in accordance with the mental culture 
of the age. 
which were designated by the early Fathers as heresies, fromthe word 
aieeois, literally choice, once used in a good sense, but by the Fathers 
as a term of reproach for any opinion that “ stood at variance with 
the unity aimed at by Christianity.” It is the history of these various 
doyuare and aisos that Neander calls upon us to vestigate ; and, in 
order that the inquiry may be carried on according to systematic 
arrangement, he has divided it into the following periods and epochs : 
I. The apologetic period, from the close of the Apostolic age to the time 
of Gregory I., about a.p. 600. II. The systematic polemic period. III. 
The period of transition. IV. The Catholic element and Scholasticism. 
V. The Reformation. VI. The Lutheran and Reformed Forms 
VII. Religious stagnation and formalism. VIII. Critical period, 
commencing with Semler, IX. Reformation of theology by Schleier- 
macher. Though each of these periods is treated in its history with 
consummate skill, it is to the first and second that we would more 
particularly invite the attention of our readers, as showing a grasp of 
thought in dealing with the various subtle elements of the Greek and 
Oriental philosophies in their relation to Christianity, such as, per- 
haps, no author besides Neander ever possessed. For the rest, should 
any one question what good can result from such an inquiry, we reply 
in the words of our author : 

Thestudy of history serves not merely for understanding the present ; it has an impor- 
tant relation to truth in allits branches, and its own specialaim. Thus the history of 
dogmas is peculiarly important for Christianity, as far as it presents one branch of it, 
namely, that of doctrine. It shows, in the development of doctrine, the process of 
culture which the human mind has experienced under the influence of ¢ hristianity, 
which does not remain as so much dead stock, but, as a leaven, must evolve itself 
more and more in the consciousness. We behold the truth proceeding from Christ to 
conflict with error and triumph over it ; and we have in that a pledge of its eternally 
victorious power. We not only perceive what effect the consciousness of Christian 
truth immediately produces on men, so as to lead their thinking to new results, but 
also how reason, by the impulse it reeeived from Christianity, has attained to many 
truths which otherwise its unaided powers could not have discovered. This thought 
has been admirably worked out by Augustine in his beautiful work ‘‘ De vera Reli- 
gione.”’ As we descry in history the traces of a higher necessity, we learn to under- 
stand the self-developing process of Christian truth. Scientific inquiry finds order 
where ignorance sees only confusion ; and what leads the latter astray serves to con- 
firm the former in the truth. Hence the superficial judgment to which the study of 
heresies seems useless, and an acquaintance with dogmatic controversies a fruitless 
burden for the memory, is easily set aside. If we will but view such phenomena in 
connection with their causes, we shall discover the deeper reasons which bear witness 
of the truth, and in many a seemingly unimportant fact a ‘undamental tendency of 

the human mind will be revealed, which reappears in our own times. If it is im- 
portant for the interests of science to understand an abnormal natural phenomenon 
it is still more important to form an accurate judgment of an irregular spiritual 
phenomenon. 








With this brief extract we heartily commend the work to all who, 
like Neander, feel that a knowledge of the mental struggles and 
religious developments of the Church in all past ages is the best stand- 
point from which to « ontemplate the Christian life and dogmatic teu- 
dencies of our own time. 





AMERICAN SURNAMES. 
By N. I. 


Boston, U.S 


Suffolk Surnames. Bowpitcu. 
and Fields. 
TERY FEW PERSONS imagine that their surnames, which appear 
to convey no other meaning to ear or eye than that of a designa- 
tion, aceepted by all, but inquired into by none, are really translatable 
into a characteristic title, after the manner of those which are adopted 
by North American Indians. Very frequently in our island the primary 
signification of a name is lost by its possessors’ family, who may have 
been foreign settlers, who Anglicised a name that might have been 
clearly translated, and so converted it into one that bears no meaning 
in any language. Or it may have been vulgarised by its descent, as 
is the aristocratic “‘D’Aubyn,” which reappears in village life as 
“Dobbin.” But, however strange and meaningless surnames may 
now be, it is certain that they may be all re-converted by a backward 


But there are both true and false dogmas, the latter of 
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process of disquisition into a designation derived from a place of resi- 
dence, a profession or trade, a personal peculiarity, &e. &e. If one 
language will not unravel them, another will; and, when we consider 
the mixed character of blood and lineage which make up the inha- 
bitants of the British Islands and the great Anglo-Saxon race gene- 
rally, it is not surprising that names of the most puzzling kind, 
apparently consisting of an arbitrary conglomerate of syllables, should 
be rife among us. But it is, perhaps, more curious that in some of 
our counties names still remain to designate the labouring classes that 
have been in those peculiar districts from the Saxon and Norman era, 
when they were borne by the forefathers of their present holders. 
Thus in Kent we meet still, in the older villages on the coast, with the 
names of Fordred and Osbert, names which appear on Saxon charters 
and early coins of the Kings of Kent; and in Yorkshire, where the 
peasantry retain unmistakable evidences of their Danish descent, we 
find the name of Havelock, the hero of the old romance of ‘* Haveloc 
the Dane,” so ably edited by Sir Frederick Madden. 

Surnames deduced from personal appearances are of the greatest 
antiquity. We may give one popular instance in that of the poet 
Ovid, whose full designation of Publius Ovidius Naso shows that the 
Romans were not above calling a person ‘‘ nosey,” after the fashion of 
the obvious nick-naming which modern schoolboys delight in. Scipio 
Barbatus, a name derived from his long beard, was constructed in the 
same taste ; Scipio Africanus was a more noble designation for the 
general who had conquered Africa. 

Such names as the Saxon royal Ethulwulf, or ‘“ noble wolf,” of 
course originated in similes intended to be complimentary, after 
our own fashion of terming a soldier “ brave as a lion.” The Norman 
names still translate themselves, as Beaufoy (a faithful adherent), 
Beauclere (good scholar), &c. Others from personal bravery, as 
Napier or na peer (without equal), from the undaunted conduct of a 
Scottish ancestor. Others from occupation, as Spencer from Le 
Despenser, or the Steward; Landseer from a bailiff; and Granger 
from the superintendent of a grange. Others from residence, as 
Durham, Essex, &c. Our author helps us to a few others in his 
preliminary chapter when he says : 

Surnames are traceable to several chief sources. The Christian names of parents: 
thus John, the son of Dick, becomes John Dickson. Dignities, offices, and occupa- 
tions: thus John, the squire, sergeant, smith, or baker, becomes John Squire, John 
Sargent, John Smith, or John Baker. Countries, towns, particular localities of 
residence or ownership, including signs of inns: these local names are by far the 
most numerous of all,—perhaps more numerous than all others together. Bodily 
peculiarities, and virtues and vices, including names of beasts, birds, and insects (as 
wolf, fox, parrot, bee), or inanimate objects (as stone, flint, marble, &c.), a resem- 
blance to which is suggested by these personal or mental traits: these, likewise, con- 
stitute a very numerous class. Accidental circumstances or incidents: thus the being 
born at a certain season of the year, or in a certain month, or on a certain day, or at 
a certain hour, may have been the origin of the families of Spring, Winter, May, 
Monday, Sunrise. Mr. Nine may have been a ninth child. Foundlings are often 
unkindly dealt with, being named from the rather objectionable buildings in which 
they are found exposed. 

This last class fares very badly, and to them must be returned such 
names as Greenstreet, Benetfink, &c. The Governors of our great 
Foundling Hospital are answerable for many. 

English literature already possesses two good volumes on the 
curiosities of personal nomenclature by M. A. Lower: the present 
volume is an addition from the other side of the Atlantic, though its 
title might at first induce us to class it along with English local litera- 
ture. America is sometimes confusing with its old English names, 
and the whole of the explanatory paragraph in our author’s preface 
might be taken for a conglomerate of English localities by a topogra- 
pher “after dinner.” Thus he says: “The county of Suffolk consists 
of the city of Boston, and the small adjoining town of Chelsea and its 
various sub-divisions. It formerly included also several towns now 
constituting Norfolk county.” : 

The history of this book is simply this:—Its author is a convey- 
ancer, and in the course of his business has noted three thousand pages 
of names of persons connected with this part of America. From this 
portentous list he has selected enough to show the odd variety of 
names borne by various individuals, and classified them in various 
chapters—as derived from mental qualities, bodily peculiarities, ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, trees, fruits; the elements, the seasons ; music and 
the arts; mathematics, logic, literature, and law; streets, edifices, or 
cities ; dignities and offices ; signs and trades; disease and medicines; 
and names which have originated in mistake, or have been translated 
and changed ; as well as many others classified “ miscellaneous.” 

The volume consists of little else than names, and their occasional 
lucidation. We shall therefore confine ourselves to one example, 
ich bears out our assertion of the primary significance of all sur- 


names; 















Many names are undoubtedly the mere result of mistake or mis-spelling. A late 
resident officer of our hospital informs me that he has received bills made out against 
the institution, in which that word has been spelt in forty-six different ways, a list of 
which he sends me. In 1844, one Joseph Galliano died in Boston; and, in our Pro- 
bate Records, he has the alias of Joseph Gallon,—that having been his popular 
name. Plamboeck, in some of our conveyances, became Plumback. These are 
names in a transition state. So likewise a Spanish boy, having the Christian name 
of Benito, pronounced Beneeto, who shipped with Dr. Bowditch in one of his 
voyages (as mentioned in his Memoir, 1839), became Ben Eaton; and a foundling, 
named Personne (i.e. ‘‘nobody’’), became Mr, Pearson. Perhaps our Barnfield is 
but a corruption of the glorious old Dutch name Barneveldt. Jacques Beguin, of 
Texas, as we learn from Olmstead, became John Bacon. The firm of Wehle and 
Weniger, in Roxbury, might easily be thus transmuted to Veal and Vinegar. Bel- 
lows is supposed to be a corruption of De Belle Eau. The family crest represents 
‘** water poured from a chalice into a basin.’’ The ‘* beautiful waters’ of Bellows 
Falls will for ever appropriately commemorate the name and home of the founder of 
this family in our country. In one part of East Boston, chiefly occupied by Irish 
labourers, the streets are named for the poets Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, &c. 
Alexander Wadsworth is a surveyor well known to many of those residents, no one 
of whom, probably, ever heard of the Sage of Grasmere; and, in the deeds of their 
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lots, the surveyor has very generally carried the day. Mr. Cisco is sub-treasurer of 
New York. This family originated in a foreigner named John Francisco, who, for 
brevity, yy x! changed his signature to John F. Cisco. Europe has a similar 
name in Rev. F. G. Lisco, of Berlin. Many foreign names are entirely altered by 
translation. Thus Pierpont would be Stonebridge; and, if not translated, they 
often wholly lose their original significance. Thus the German Gutman should be 
Goodman; Kraft, Sinn, and Lust should be Strength, Meaning, Pleasure, &<. 
In the London Directory of 1858 are the names of Gut and Gutkind (7.e., “ good”’ 
and ‘“* pas child’). Goodchap, in D mg: English, is found in their company. A 
French family of Blanchpied, settled in Essex county, has had its name both trans- 
lated and corrupted,—ending in families of Whitefoot and Blumpey; and a German 
named Riibsum, who emigrated to Charleston, 8.C., became, by translation, Mr. 
Turnipseed. It is not 7 gravely asserted, but is considered to be proved, that the 
French ‘“‘jour’’ isderived from the Latin ‘‘dies,”’ through the changes of diurno, journo, 
jour. Many grotesque names are known to have been given to foundlings. A female 
infant left at a house in Otis Place, Boston, in 1856, was called Mary Otis; and one 
left in an outbuilding in Brookline, in 1856, was appropriately named Fanny Shed. 
Many other names have, from time to time, been silently changed. Thus the Blague 
family, of this county, became Blake; Everedd was altered to Webb; Fitzpen be- 
came Phippen. It is said that Nye ended in Noyes. Other names are pronounced 
so differently from the mode in which they are spelt as to be hardly recognised. Like 
the coin of a country, they are universally clipped and worn. Thus the English 
names of Cholmondeley, Brougham, Haworth, Auchinleck, Mohun, and Cockburn, 
are Chumley, Broom, Horth, Affleck, Moon, and Coburn; and a fellow-collegian 
from the South, Mr. Taliaferro, was Mr. Tolliver, &. Our own Thuolt, of Hun- 
garian origin, is pronounced Tote. Such names, in the course of time, often become 
spelt as they are pronounced. Thus Putnam is supposed to be Puttenham; Froth- 
ingham, to be Fotheringham, &c. Pultenham still exists as an English name. Snooks 
is known to be an abbreviation of Sevenoaks. Crowninshield was formerly popu- 
larly called Groundsell; and this name is found in New York. St. John is pro- 
nounced Sinjohn ; and that name is common in Canada. The letter ‘d”’ is almost 
universally cut off. Thus Cold Lane, in Boston, became Cole Lane ; and we have the 
name of Colburn (i.¢., ‘cold stream’). Mr. Colegrove, of Middletown, Mass., and 
Mr. Colwell, of Philadelphia, subscribed for Agassiz’ work. 

Weary as this book may look, owing to its array of names, it is 
impossible to turn over its pages without being amused, and gaining 
much curious information. Our author is a humorist in his own line 
of study; thus he dedicates his volume in these words: ‘To the 
Memory of A. Shurt, ‘the Father of American Conveyancing,’ whose 
name is associated alike with my daily toilet and my daily occupation.” 
And in p. 19 he says: “I find a widow with the Christian name of 
Tamer; I know nothing, however, of her married life.” 








AMERICAN POEMS. 


The Poets of the West: a Selection of Favourite American Poems, 
with Memoirs of their Authors. Illustrated by F. O. C, Daruey, 
Jasper Crorsey, J. H. Hirt, Birxer Foster, &c. London: 
S. Low, Son, and Co. 

Wt LOOK with favourable eyes upon the prevalent esteem for illus- 

trated books. It is ahealthy as well as an amiable taste that finds 
its gratification in the contemplation of natural scenes, and the 
familiar passages of domestic life; and such delineations, we need 
hardly say, form the vast preponderance of that very miscellaneous 
department of art which falls under the description of designs for 
wood engraving. Generally, too, the works selected for illustration 
belong to the purest and most pleasing in our literature—such as may 

well have proved blessed ministers of truth and loveliness to many a 

one whose choice was originally determined by the attractions of the 

accompanying woodcuts. 

Our estimate of these last, taken in a body, must be mainly deter- 
mined by the standard we may think proper to set up. Undoubtedly 
the true condition of excellence in an illustration is that it shall aecu- 
rately embody and palpably exhibit the inmost sense of the original 
text. Tried by this standard, there are probably not half a dozen 
good illustrations in the country. He who would reproduce a poet's 
thought in another language must be a poet himself; and it is but too 
certain that the dexterity and practical ability so general among our 
artists are entirely unrelated to, if indeed they do not absolutely 
exclude the possession of, imaginative gifts. Even when our artists 
are actually poets, they are usually men disabled by the very originality 
of their genius from entering into and interpreting the conceptions of 
other minds. This does not apply to Mr. Millais, who may have little 
faculty for the heights of speculation or the depths of mysticism, but 
from whose sympathetic spirit nothing human is alien; but the con- 
ceptions of his companions in friendship and art stand aloof in their 
lonely splendour; they express the ideas of the artist, and of no one 
else. Rossetti’s contributions to the illustrated Tennyson are inesti- 
mable as independent works of art, but show at the same time that 
nothing will ever bring the poet’s and the painter’s minds to move in 
the same plane of thought. 

Mr. Wolf sways a kingdom of his own; he is an Adam who names 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, and teaches us more 
about them than all the sages can. His imagination is grand, his 
truth magical; he gives no place for rebuke or even criticism; you 
can do nothing with him but admire. Each of his designs is a leat 
torn from the book of Nature; less cannot be said of him, or more 
of any man. From Millais and Rossetti and Wolf to Gilbert and 
Foster seems a steep and dizzy descent—perhaps not, were it not for 
exigencies of life. Happy the artist who can live to paint, but un- 
happy he who must paint to live! It is hardly possible that men who 
produce so much as Messrs. Gilbert and Foster should produce any- 
thing truly inspired or of abiding value. It was an unfortunate day 
for Mr. Gilbert’s fame when the great fact of his marvellous fecundity 
of invention was first revealed to the ravished perception of the 
publishers. We mention Mr. Gilbert expressly, feeling by no means 
sure that the talent of Mr. Foster has been equally injured by over- 
stimulation. We doubt whether the latter gentleman be not the very 
man to spend a contented life in the reproduction of the same set of 
designs—beautiful and uniform as grapes, depending from the same 
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stalk, and which the same vine repeats on every tendril. Not so his 

okefellow, who may rarely succeed in satisfying our ideal, but is, at 
east, seldom tame or conventional. Perhaps, after all, we do not well 
to be angry; it is certainly fortunate that there should be two artists 
whose facility is a perennial spring, from which, however, it may be 
with the admirable, the flowing forth of the pleasing and refined is 
limitless and inexhaustible. 

The book before us, a favourable specimen of its class, owes none of 
its attractions to Mr. Gilbert, but much to Mr. Foster. There is the 
same agreeable refined conventionality as ever in his designs, the 
same harmonious arrangement of hill and tree and cloud, and all the 
ordinary features of a pleasing 'andscape. Ina pretty view of a 
moonlit churchyard, Mr. J. Hill shows how easily this style may be 
imitated. ‘The other contributions of this artist are of inferior merit. 
From a certain roughness of handling, as well as from our unacquaintance 
with the names of the designers, we are led to infer that most of the 
illustrations are of American origin. As works of art these are deci- 
dedly inferior to Mr. Foster’s; but there is a raciness and indivi- 
duality of expression about them which could not be reasonably 
expected from strangers to the country illustrated. Some of the 
figure pieces are especially interesting for this, if for no other reason ; 
and Mr. Cropsey’s view of a forest clearing is a perfect poem, sug- 
gestive alike of the grandeur of human toil with its felled and pros- 
trate trees, and of the silent dignity of nature with its illimitable 
perspective of yet unprofaned wilderness. 

Considered in a literary point of view, this volume is just passable. 
There are many pleasing pieces; but, except Edgar Poe’s wild fan- 
tasia “‘ The Bells,” not one which has any claim to rank as a work of 
genius. Emerson, who alone shares with Poe the honour of origi- 
nality, is not represented at all; and the compiler’s taste must have 
been somnolent indeed if it could really see nothing in Bryant, Long- 
fellow, or Buchanan Read more worthy of selection than the pieces 
we are presented with here. Nevertheless, the bulk of the collection 
is sufficiently agreeable. The introductory notices will be found 
useful. We certainly were not previously aware of the Transatlantic 
origin of such popular melodies as ‘* Home, sweet home,” and “ O 
woodman, spare that tree.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS. 
Photographs of the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton Court. By Messrs. 
CaLpesi and Monteccni. London : Colnaghi and Co. 

HE DEVELOPMENT of the higher uses of photography has been but 
slow, as compared with the ordinary purposes to which it is so exten- 
sively applied. Great and almost insuperable difficulties have interfered 
to prevent its use asa means of reproducing fine pictures for popular circu- 
lation. These difficulties have not been overcome sufficiently to insure 
success in all cases; but the lack of appreciation and knowledge of the 
finest works of art amongst photographers and the public must be in 
great part the reason that greater efforts have not been made to render it 
available. When its more general use combines with the better culti- 
vated taste of the people to encourage the publication of photographs from 
the works of the great masters, the art will attain an importance second only 
to painting. The praise and credit of the first attempt and perseverance in 
opening for photography this exalted mission, must be accorded to Messrs. 
Caldesi and Montecchi, and the firm who in this success have added to their 
ancient reputation as publishers of the best prints from the best works. 
Pursuing their success at the Manchester Exhibition, they now offer to 
the public the series from the seven celebrated Cartoons, in three different 
sizes, and full-size studies of some of the finest heads. They are in 
truth the most excellent and perfect, as they are also the largest photo- 
graphs hitherto published in England. The care, skill, judgment, 
and mechanical appliances used in their production must be, we should 
think, unequalled. They literally—for, the originals having almost 
entirely faded, colour is not to be required—place before us the 
Cartoons themselves. They at first sight impress us more than do the 
famous originals, for, although reduced in size, nothing is lost: the light 
and the delicate detail of parts, the feeling of the countenances, the mo- 
tives of the figures, and the whole force of each composition are preserved 
and brought within easier comprehension. The Cartoons, it will be 
remembered by all who have seen them, are not only hung in a darkened 
room, but bear the marks of the unfortunate vicissitudes they have passed 
through, and their faded state and large size militate against the com- 
plete enjoyment of them until their beauties have been selected and 
separately dwelt upon. Indeed, beyond these causes there are others 
which forbid, as Sir J. Reynolds and others have stated, the appreciation 
of not only these, but others of the great works of Raphael at first sight. 
They demand study and comparison before they can be understood. This 
process of the mind is greatly aided by the reduced scale of the photo- 
graphs, and we believe will assist those who see them to comprehend the 
fine invention of Raphael as much as a day of toilsome study at Hampton 
Court. And what treasures to preserve! Correct /ac-similes of works 
that have been deemed by painters and writers of all countries, from 
the time of their production, to be the finest effurts of the best time of the 
divine Raphael! For their recovery, when left at the tapestry works at 
Arras, Rubens undertook a journey, and induced Charles I. to purchase 
them. Afterwards Cromwell commanded their purchase for the nation; 
some noblemen interfered to prevent Charles II. from selling them to 
Louis XIV.; William III. employed Sir Christopher Wren to build a 
room for them at Hampton Court; and at that time the first 
Englishman who wrote of them (Richardson) thanked God he 
lived near such an invaluable blessing—an opinion universally 
concurred in until the advent of Jolin Ruskin, who devotes a chapter of 
his “ Modern Painters ” to prove that the “Christ’s Charge to Peter” 
ought not to be admired by evangelical Christians. Many critics have 


considered them better pictures, in all the qualities that give perfection, 





than the great frescoes of Raphael in the Vatican; and reasonable grounds 
for the cause of this are furnished by one of our best living writers on art. 
He says: “ At the time Raphael was commissioned to prepare them, the 
fame of Michael Angelo’s ceiling in the same chapel they were destined to 
adorn was at its height ; and Raphael, inspired with a noble emulation, his 
practice matured by the execution of several frescoes in the Vatican, treated 
these new subjects with an elevation of style not, perhaps, equalled in 
former efforts. The highest qualities of these works are undoubtedly 
addressed to the mind as vivid interpretations of the spirit and letter of 
Scripture ; but as examples of art they are the most perfect expressions 
of that general grandeur of treatment in form, composition, and draperies, 
which the Italian masters contemplated from the first, as suited to the 
purposes of religion and the size of the temples destined to receive such 
works. In the Cartoons this greatness of style, not without a due regard 
to variety of character, pervades every figure, and is so striking in some 
of the Apostles, as to place them on a level with the Prophets of Michael 
Angelo.” Now none of these qualities are missed in these extraordinary 
photographs: as we do not feel the loss of colour, so neither is the noble 
dignity, the elevated character and grandeur of the men-figures, the ex- 
cited interest and graceful feeling of the females, and the variety in the 
groups, and the pervading grace and tenderness of the scenes, looked for in 
vain, and quickly as much of this becomes apparent the more intent exami- 
nation reveals each in more entrancing vigour. The well-known engravings 
of the Cartoons by Burnet, or indeed any copy of them by hand, however 
skilled, must appear superseded by the truth of these photographs. Their 
even tone and perfect keeping, with marvellous retention of the light and 
shade demands ungrudging admiration, and are particularly noticeable in 
the “ Healing of the Lame Man at the Beautiful Gate,” and “ The Sacri- 
fice at Lystra.” The broad effect in “The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes,” and the vigour and force in “ Paul Preaching at Athens,” are 
reproduced strongly in the photographs. 

The large separate heads are most vigorous, and not exaggerated or in 
any way distorted, and exemplify the highest point photography has reached. 
We must always feel admiration and respect for those who devote num- 
bers of years, and often the most refined taste and ability in art, to the 
production of a line engraving from an old master ; but in view of such 
works as these, essentially different as they are, we feel that the greater 
motive for line engraving, the accuracy and feeling which make its use 
as a memorandum of a picture, is taken away. Unless the art can hold 
its ground by virtue of its own peculiar qualities, photography must 
sweep it away as surely as steam displaces windmills. 








THE LAST SUPPER. 
The Last Supper. By Leonarpo pa Vixcrt. Wood Engraving. Lon- 
don: J. S. Virtue. 
‘HIS IS a cheap wood engraving, of the largest size, of the great work 
of Leonardo, from the engraving of Morghen. The famous painting 
at Milan has almost perished ; and but for D’Oggione’s copy of it, now in 
the Royal Academy, no true realisation of what it was when first painted 
could be gained. But its fame as one of the most remarkable works of 
the Italian school is world-wide, and the great number of prints of it has 
made it the most commonly known picture in the world. The engraving 
from which this publication has been copied, although generally allowed 
to be the best, would not satisfy, from its want of vigour, those who have 
studied the wonderful heads of Leonardo; but this wood engraving is a 
most careful reproduction of it, and if the head of Christ is somewhat 
blank, and wanting in the mingling of the sorrows and feelings so obser- 
vable in the original, other heads are all that could be desired, and the 
dramatic interest of the picture can be enjoyed from this print. We thank 
the publisher for its publication, since it is the best version of the picture 
obtainable within the means of the mass of the people, who, we believe, will 
admire and study it; and such a work cannot fail to raise the taste of 
those who once appreciate it. Ifa short history of the painting and a 
key or description of the picture could be issued with it, a better compre- 
hension of it would be ensured. The engraving is of good modern 
quality as a wood engraving, and well worthy of glazing ; and we hope the 
demand for it will encourage an issue of similar ones from other great 
works, 


Deborah's Diary: a Sequel to “ Mary Powell.” (Hall, Virtue, and 
—The authoress of “ Mary Powell” is as fresh and quaint and charming 
as ever in this her nineteenth work, according to the publisher’s list pre- 
fixed. Deborah, out of whose diary we are presented with some choice 
passages, is of course one of the Miss Miltons, daughter of the Mary Powell 
with whom we formerly made acquaintance, and her father’s favourite 
vmanuensis. The Diary commences February 17, 1665, and introduces 
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us to the poet and his family, while residing in Bunhill Fields. 
“Paradise Lost” was then rapidly approaching its completion, and 


Deborah was often called up o’ nights by her father to pen down the insp 


1 





rations of his genius. The stepmother, Milton’s third wife, née Elizabet 
Minshull, was at that time absent upon a visit to her friends. She i 
represented to us as somewhat of a shrew, and not at all capable 
appreciating the lofty endowments of her poet-husband. On the approach 
of the plague Milton and his family take refuge in the pleasant village of 
Chalfont, in Bucks, where the poet completes his grand work. There is 
then a break in the Diary until October 1666, when we find the family 
back again in Bunhill Fields, after the great fire, and Deborah lamenting 
the change from Chalfont “to this unlucky capital, looking as 
desolate as Jerusalem, when the city was ruinated and the people 
captivated. Veeds in the streets, smouldering piles, blackened, 
tottering walls, and inexhaustible heaps of vile rubbish.” T 
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ine 
work concludes with a “Post Scriptum,” dated Spitalfields, 1689, 
in which the diarist describes herself as the spouse of a Spitalfields 
weaver, but yet happy and contented, “sitting by my clear coal fire, in 
this little cak-panelled room, with a clean though coarse cloth neatly 
laid on the supper-table, with covers for two,” and her two little children 
calmly sleeping in a room above. Such is Deborah’s Diary, brief but 
suggestive, introducing us to the poet when “fallen on evil days,” blind 
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and comparatively poor, but rejoicing in his inward light and building | combats the objections of some recent critics against the genuineness of 


up his mighty epic, which he knew would eventually secure him ever- 
lasting fame; introducing us also to his Quaker friend Elwood, his 
nephew Ned Phillips, behind whom Deborah rides down to Chalfont ; 


certain chapters, is well worthy of notice. Mr. Conant then proceeds to 
examine “the design and teachings of the book,” stating first the view 
entertained by Ewald on the subject, and afterwards that of Hengsten- 


also to Mr. Skinner, Dr. Paget, and others of the poet’s friends, who | berg. Against each of these he has important objections to bring, and 


formed the “ fit audience though few ” of his lofty thoughts. 

The Minister’s Wooing. No.I. By Mrs. Harrier Bercuer Stowe. 
(Sampson Low.)—It is impossible to do more than offer a general 
opinion upon this very small instalment of a new work by Mrs. Stowe. 
The sample is a good one, and the book seems likely to develope the same 
spirit of Methodism which shone through “ Uncle Tom” and “Dred.” 
Further notice must be deferred until it is before us in its entirety. It 
may be observed, however, that the publishers have done well in pro- | 
ducing it in a form and at a price which render it accessible to the 
poorest. 

Struggles in Falling. By Henry Joun Lester. (Bentley.)—Though 
this be but a small tale, it has certainly much more of deep and abiding 
interest than is generally to be found in modern novels. The career of 
Charles Vescy is intended as a warning to those who plan their lives after 
their own conceits and the gratification of their own passions. A brave, 
strong man, gifted with great natural abilities, such a course leads him 
into an abyss of misery, in which not even the advantages of wealth can 
afford any consolation. The character of Agnes Delmar, whom he loves, 
and whom a worldly mother would sacrifice by a mariage de convenance, is 
very finely drawn. Yet surely the vengeance which Vescy takes is a 
terrible one. Better were it for the poor girl to be so sacrificed than to be 
degraded as he degraded her. Better to lose happiness in this life and 
pay a daily penance for a great social sin, than to incur perditiou in this 
world and—perhaps too the next. 

Tales for the Twilight. By Josern Verey. (James Blackwood.)—This 

ittle volume, which in its title reminds us very much of “ After Dark,” 
y Mr. Wilkie Collins, consists, like that, of tales and contributions which 
1ave mostly appeared in print before. They are of average magazine 
quality, the first two being decidedly the best. Whether they were worth 
collecting and reprinting is another question. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic. By G. W. Septimus Pixsse. 

Longmans).—A quaint-looking volume is this, which the author of the 
“ Art of Perfumery” has produced “ for the instruction and entertainment 
of juveniles during the holiday vacation,” and very well calculated is it 
to serve such a purpose. The very binding has a suggestion of Christmas 
pantomime, with all its glamourie in it, being of motley, arranged 
diamond-wise, like the coat of Harlequin himself. The portrait of the | 
author is another surprise. Open the book, and you find a frame with a 
blank interior, nothing visible within it. Hold this to the fire, and pre- 
sently the heat has coaxed out the lines of an engraved portrait, stamped 
with some chemical ink, which only makes itself visible under the coercive 
influence of fire; not a very remarkable work of art certainly, but very 
curious for all that. The tricks and Christmas games and diversions 
contained in the volume are perhaps not all new, yet is there more than 
the average quantity of originality. Altogether we may safely pronounce 
it to be one of the best manuals of parlour magic extant, and an invaluable 
aid to the Christmas entertainer. | 

Reissue of Scraps and Sketches. Part I. By Grorcre CrvuiKsHANK. 
W. Kent and Co.)—The first instalment of a collection of some of George 
Cruikshank’s best known humorous sketches, executed in the time when 
this great artist-humorist knew not Gough and had not perpetrated 
‘“‘ The Bottle.” Asa matter of historical interest, displaying the progress 
of the national mind in these matters, these time-honoured sketches have 
their utility. As one turns over these pages and marks the strained and 
unnatural attitudes, the monstrous grotesqueness of expression, and the 
exaggerations of even the preposterous costumes of thirty years ago, a feel- 
ing of wonder at first seizes as to the amusement tu be extracted from such 
matters. Here, however, are some of the time-honoured old Joes which 
have lasted even unto to-day. Here is the congress of washerwomen trying 
to scrub the nigger white—a subject for one of Hood’s most humorous 
ditties. Here is the lawyer dividing the oyster, by keeping the fish for 
himself and handing a shell to either of the disputants. The only one of 
these sketches perhaps which represents a state of things not yet changed, 
is the melancholy debtor, pacing steadily under the shadow of that high 
wall, surmounted with spikes, and which is known as the boundary of 
her Majesty’s prison in Southwark, whilst his more hardened or careless 
brethren in misfortune use the very means of their captivity as a medium 
for sport, and drive the bounding ball against its obduracy for lack of 
something better to occupy themselves withal. George Cruikshank is 
a humorist of the past, as Messrs. Leech and Bennett are of the present. 
The day of his popularity is well nigh over; yet it will be long ere we 
shall find such real though grotesque wit, united with such wonderful 
power of concentration; whilst goodness of heart and innocence of spirit 
are everywhere present. 

The Book of Job: the common English Version, the Hebrew Text, and the 
Revised Version. With an Introduction and Critical and Philological Notes. 

sy T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Seminary. 

(Triibner and Co.)—The importance of the movement in favour of a 
revised version of the Holy Scriptures can scarcely be overrated. Lat- 
terly we have not heard much about it; but the subject is one not unlikely 
to occupy the attention of Parliament in the forthcoming session. We 
have ourselves, on several occasions, spoken in favour of such a revision 
as should preserve both the phraseology and all that was truly valuable 
in the Authorised Version; for which, in common with all who advocate 
revision, we entertain the most profound veneration. Indeed, this seems 
to us the most sincere respect to the Authorised Version, to endeavour by 
successive revisions—say one in every century—to render it as perfect as 
possible. Among the revisionists out of this country the members of the 
“American Bible Union” have done the most in a co-operative way to 
advance this object, and the work before us offers a very 
fair specimen of their labours. Professor Conant is well known 
in the United States as an able Hebrew scholar; and his translation of 
the Book of Job is calculated to extend his reputation. The introduction, 
in which he speaks of the plan and structure of the Book of Job, and 


| 


concludes with his own view, as follows: ‘“ Doubtless the sacred writer 
intended to portray a character marred by human imperfection. Job 
himself is represented as admitting repeatedly his inherited impurity and 
sins of life. A being in perfect harmony with God, incapable of these 
doubts and of the interior conflicts resulting from them, would have been 
wholly out of place as the hero in this drama of human life. How short- 
sighted, imperfect, sinful man, is to feel and to act in view of what is 
incomprehensible in God’s government of the world; what is the ground 
of consolation to the devout soul under the overspreading and protracted 
reign of evil—this is the lesson of the book. It is given, as it must be 
to answer the beneficent end intended, through the experience of one 
whose infirmities made him a true representative of his race; while his 
sincere piety fitted him to apprehend the consolation, and to become the 
medium of transmitting the knowledge of it to his fellow men.” Such an 
explanation appears to us both so obvious and simple, that we do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of our readers. 

Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament. By the Rev. Joun 
Cumminc, D.D. The First and Second Books of Samuel. (London : Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.)—Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament ; Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, and Philippians. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. 
(Hall, Virtue, and Co.) —Dr. Cumming continues his instructive 
readings on the Old and New Testaments, undismayed by that carping 
criticism which refuses to see good in anything that he does, because he 
has not done everything well. We have ourselves on many occasions felt 
it our duty to point out his errors when he has ventured into the arena of 
scholarship and criticism, and we have objected to his interpretations of 
the Apocalypse, as both irreverent in their tone and insulting to common 
sense; but in these “ Readings” he comes before us as the simple, earnest 
minister of the Gospel, well skilled to explain the portions of Scripture 
under consideration, and to assist the reader in deriving from them those 
practical lessons which a proper study of God’s word is always sure to 
afford. As in his other works, Dr. Cumming is here both eloquent, graphic, 
and fertile in illustration—his thoughts, if not very original, being always 
expressed in clear and graceful language. 

The Inscription on the Cross as recorded by the Four Evangelists ; a Sermon 
preached at St. Mary's in Oxford, before the University. By the Rev. Cokrer 
Apams, M.A., Fellow of New College. (Oxford : Parker.)—It is the 
object of this sermon to reconcile the differences that occur among the 
Four Evangelists in recording the words of the Inscription on the Cross, 
which was written in the three languages, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
Each of the Four Evangelists has recorded it differently, from which fact 
Dean Alford draws what he believes to be a strong argument against the 
verbal or literal inspiration theory. Mr. Adams, however, contends that, 
as it is certain that Luke wrote in Greek, he may have recorded the 
Greek words; that, as Matthew, according to the constant tradition, 
wrote in Hebrew, he may have recorded the Hebrew words ; and that, 
as probably Mark wrote in Latin, he may have recorded the Latin words 
of the Inscription. St. John alone uses the additional words, “ Jesus of 
Nazareth,” which our author thinks may have been written separately 
above the others. This he conceives is a sufficient answer to Dean 
Alford’s objection, which we certainly do not. 

We have also received a new and cheap edition of Leigh Hunt’s gossip- 
ing and instructive book The Town (Smith, Elder and Co.), with forty- 
five illustrations in woodcut. Thus the entire contents and all the illus- 
trations of the former edition of two volumes are compressed, unabridged, 
into one, at a price to bring it within the reach of the slenderest purse.— 
The Photographic Almanac for 1859 (William Lay), containing a great deal 
of matter useful to photographers.—The Companion of Youth, No. I. (Kent 
and Co.), a new and very cheap periodical of the instructive kind, pro- 
jected by these enterprising publishers.— Cancer : its Successful Treatment 
without Operation. By John Pattison, M.D. (Seale). A diagnosis of that 
fearful scourge already much circulated among the medical profession.— 
The Lamp, a new series of a well-known periodical.—The Bulwark, 
No. XCI. (Seeleys.) ; 

The Magazines.—Of the Magazines which have already reached us, it 
may be noted that Fraser's heralds the new year with a number of more 
than ordinary interest and power. G. J. Whyte Melville, the author of 
“Digby Grand,” begins a capital story under the title of “Holloway 
House, a Tale of Old Northumberland.” To this succeeds an incisively 
critical article “ Concerning the Art of Putting Things: being Thoughts 
on Representation and Misrepresentation”—an essay to be meditated 
upon by the critics and leading-article writers of the day. There is a 
well-written and highly eulogistic criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s work on 
‘“‘ Homer:” and an article on a chest full of old MSS. dramas, supposed to 
have once belonged to Drury Lane Theatre, and to have been pawned 
by Sheridan, such as will make many a dramatic dilettante’s mouth 
water. A learned and gossiping disquisition upon Mushrooms; an essay 
upon “Furniture Books,” meaning thereby the illustrated editions of 
modern fashions; some fine stirring verses by Kingsley, entitled “The 

Knight’s Leap at Altenahr;” and a retrospective review of the famous 
“ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum;’—such are the leading features of one 
of the best numbers of any magazine we have read for some 
time past——The Dublin University Magazine has also a capital 
number, opening with an appreciative and analytical article on 
Dr. Arnold; this is followed by a review of Carlyle’s “Frederick 
the Great :” an anecdote of the Duke of Wellington in Chantrey’s studio; 
an article on William Tell, by Professor de Véricour; and a review of 
M. de Montalembert’s pamphlet on the Indian debate, form the staple of 
the number.— Titan opens with a capital and rational article, tracing the 
; degeneracy of the modern youth of France to the pernicious influence ot 
a certain class of its literature. There is an excellent tale called “ Two 
Christmas Times ;” “A Chapter on Recent Poetry;” a continuation o! 
“ Behind the Scenes in Paris,” and some miscellaneous articles. Alto- 
gether a very readable number. 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HE YEAR has been gathered to its fathers. Days ago the ci-git 
was written by the wits of Paris—Here lies 1858. She was born 
the, lst of January, and died of cold on St. Sylvestre, the 31st of De- 
cember. Her end was peace, pain d épice, and the bolting of prison 
doors against the entrance De Montalembert, She had her 
four seasons like all the years that have gone before her. She counted 
seven comets, removed many blocks of stone, planted many trees 
around the Bourse and on the Boulevards. Her inconsolable daughter 
continues to occupy herself with the embellishments of Paris. The 
inconsolable daughter truly! If she treads in the footsteps of her 
mother, every ancient landmark will disappear, and Paris will be the 
most modern town in Europe after Birkenhead. She is about to 
emove the statue of Moliére, which now stands over a fountain fre 
quen ted | by commissionnaires and gamins, b dering the Rue de Riche- 
lieu. The Muse is not partial to water, notwithstanding all that 
has been said and sung of the fountain of Parnassus. The statue 
will be placed nearer the vintages of the sunny South, by the entrance 
to the Théatre Francais, its most proper position perhaps. The in- 
consolable daughter intends also to remove ‘the obelisk of Luxor from 
the Place de la Concorde ; but at present she is rather puzzled where 
to put it. There is no yard for old stores within the walls of Paris. 
A beneficent imperial decree may reduce it into slabs for mantle- 
pieces to furnish St. Cloud or Compiégne. But if the old pee is de- 
parting, we are pa eparing to greet the new year. We are all syeo- 
: ants, and seek to worthy » the risit ng sun, From the Madeleine all 

Long to the Place de la Bastill , and on both sides of the Boulev: irds, 
are to be seen a congeries of wo a structures, of the most primi- 
tive character, which will maintain their inch of ground, or pavement, 








for fifteen days tocome. These booths are well stocked with toys of 


every description, from a penn) whistle or penny doll, toa guinea 
fiddle or melodious lonna. There are sweets for the 
sweet-mouthed, and conte tionary temptations for ld and 
young. There are no fools, saith the proverb, like old 
fools; and at this season they abound like the berries on the 
bough of mistlet We have not ‘Aunt Sally” by name, but we 

‘posit a sou on the humble counter, and 

I 











have her repres saleticas ] 
with cross-bow or rifle you maj 
youcan. If you are clever ouh such weapons, you may extinguish 
the devil's eyes, which blaze in yonder pee for two sous, Small 
plaster images, incl uding Judas Iscariot and other sinners, may be 
smashed with pellets of clay, at the 1 rate of a centime a shot. It you 
are dry after your labours, you may drink strange compounds of « rocoa 
and “ make-believe ” I price you are ashamed to mention. 
You may indulge propensities in the ( hamps-Elysées, 
on a Bue ephalus, by pay venny tor ten rounds of the roundabout. 
Pate amilia s does ni | 

armed with a da; 
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l ‘ridiculous upon a wooden pony, 
ing to plerce the ring, so as to cause a 











cake of restates = t cradle to descend through a spout to 
gratify the offspring of his own, who ‘mounted by 
his side on _ spotted Arabians with y» manes and 
black flowing tails. T Lord Misrule is rh The 


ur de Van is the grant I day of French dissipation. The contents of 
the money-box are dissipated. Compliments are lavished. Civilities 
are scattered about as " y cost nothing. It is safe on this day to 
tread on one’s corns. It is safe to ask the money lender to do a small 











bill at something under a hundred per cent. It is safe to ask the 
patron of the wine-shop whether he does not avail himself bountifulls 
in his cave of Seine water. It is safe to joke with M. Tricorne, and a 
child may play with his moustache. The lion lies down with the 
lamb, and, for the nonce. the suckling mav play with the cockatrice, 
This is the grand day of re ciliation. Cousins, at war over an 
absurd will, embrace. Things will go on more pleasantly: so 
they hope. The mesolli is not a mésallian : ll. Tl 
voung bride has charms, She | her head so 1 

Madeleine or St. Roch. The unele who has been 


smiles his benedicti 








must not forget the concierge. He or she « 

fortable. It costs but a clay pip ) 
theatre, it is late he ¢ ad Ss vou On 
the dust from the door; and ths ier ge 1 sell yo 
with the porter or portre astonisl ing : rs 


Darisian. Wi 
It i 1s bet ter tt 


the concierge. 





box of bonbons will 
you can find the y 
Pope and his Cardinals than wi 

Literature takes the tone of the season. It is pre-eminently licht 
and easy. The pun sparkles ; but a cannot be translated. Wit 
moves within a very narrow circumference. Humour has no bounds: 
but the French are not hailed Hu 
French heart bound. r draws a tear into the eve. Humour 
is not a broad gri speaking to heart, and a lesson made 
out of a coflin-lid even. 

Here, eating and drin! much the 
rage as amusement, ‘The ye tickled. We are not indif- 
ferent to creature comforts; far from it. Every Parisian would 
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mour never makes the 











Testive OCCASIONS Is NOt so 








knock . 1€ pipe out of her mouth if 





— in truffles and Beaune if the purse would run to it; bat the 
e and the ear may be gratified at a cheaper rate than the stomach. 
The French are, on the whole, an abstemious pee They have 
what was attributed to a former M.P. for Middlesex—a ‘ saving 
grace.” They are frugal and parsimonious, and their parsimony looks 
ugly in English eyes. In need, in sickness, they will succour you. 
They will do more than help the lame dog over the stile. But they 
are, to an Englishman’s notions, fearfully stingy. They are not ‘jolly 
dogs.” The ménage is conducted with more “than wot how se rigour. 
Don't indulge in a previ pus glass of bitters or absinthe if, in the ways 
of Providence—always dark and A ot ‘ure—you are invited to a Fre nch- 
man’s table, Of course I speak not of the opulent, who may dissolve 
pearls in the gravy, but of the average Frenchman who has his thre 
or four thousand franes a year. The dinner takes away your 
appetite, not on account f the quality, but of th 
Really you are afraid to eat. An English stomach, whetted 


by the breezes of the sag ot or Chaillot, would consume the 
) 








e€ quantity. 


entire contents of that dainty little tureen. The sole is a mouthful: 
the cutlet—it is annoy! ing wr at where the carte mentions some twenty 
dishes, you rise from the table and feel hungry. It may be your own 


fault, your bashfulness ; but at this ri ichly -epe ead table you can never 
read the humble legend, “Cut and come again.” It is written i 
recent statistics that in 1812 the Frenchman on th 








t verage consumed 
annually 34lbs. of animal food only ; the consumption at present is 
equal to 108lbs. per annum for every mouth in France. “Th yt 
only a great, but a significant fact. Yet we in France are far be hind ¢ 
you in England as carnivore. Wor — ‘ae ot in por allows 
136lbs. of animal food t to each inmate. hall sketch you the ordinary 
mason in Paris. He me of the better sort. His wages are three 
franes a day, and a works on Sunday till one o’el 


equivalent in position to a bricklayer in London. 
morning he is on his way to work, with an immense 
under his arm, from which he pares slices 
en manufactured by 
maux. ‘The loes not open now until six in the 
morning. He Soleil d’Or, or his special haunt, and de 

mands, for two sous, his canon of white wine—third rate C hablis. He 
I in the wine, which probably he has first 





which may 





steeps a morse! i ; ; 
watered, and swallows it with gusto. This is his first breakfast. 
About eleven o’clock vou may see him with the remainder of his 
huneh of bread on the way to the traiteur, to have his second break- 
fast. A basin of Dowillon is the order; or, if the finances are in a 
flourishing state, it may be a p tage of macaroni, which is a step 
above cabbage s -? The loaf is broken in fragments into the soup 
which, under the worst of circumstances, savours of garlic. The man 
is happy. He poo “rs his canon—this time it is the vin rouge. He lights 
enjoy s the latter perhaps more thar do 











his pipe and sips his wine, and 
those in the Rue Lafitte, who can command the vintages of the com: 
stewed toa 


rpence-half- 
. 





year 1811. After the soup he may have a portion of beet 
1 ine included, costs fo 





rag, Lk t us see 
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penny ; add the tobacco, and five pence Is the sum total. But, poor 
le llow, the second reakiast 18 his dinner. Wh 1s it 
trudg s home to his eve j o meal f cofiee. o th 
IS al W as an as Dis up tion WV wimiut of 

He does not greatly patronise th 
2 | 
: = . 
1s V og n Als parni¢ 
his wife his mate feminine takes l 
t His amusements are domi noes, écart l 
a Tt Pe ae To 
FALCT I til pia! u e He 3 
y 1 stra / } vets 
hand; makes nel pot 
g 1, as tl Say che itl 
ben tl ikes his appex 
1 sl l i f of his g n rin tl 
A T ? ? 
5 S ( 5 i rrencod woranman heve Co 
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t must 3 u he cat S Hav his dadiu 
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are Omiy { Lil s in ng 
in Fi hirty-two millions. th g o 
the “ta “ni ‘teen sheep for every two and a halt acres. 
i r : } i 1Q of 70) sheen - 
the manu? spreading is Tur the Keep Ol two shee P ont) 
acre yields to a Frenel » in the proportion of tw 
In England each inhabitant has, on the a mo an bh 
»x of the a f two years, and nearly thre The Frenchman 
OX the ag , \ > BIRSENY EN f b 
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age, and not one sheep. Here we finish. Comparisons are not 
necessarily odious. May there ever be peace between Jean Crapaud 
and John Bull! 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Histoire de la Revolution, &e. (History of the French Revolution. 
By M. Louis Branc.) Vol. X. Paris: Pagnerre, &c. 1858. 


HE END APPROACHES of Louis Blanc’s history of the revolu- 
tion mere, the “mother revolution,” as the French, in their unhappy 
plenitude of such phenomena, discriminatingly style the memorable con- 
vulsion which dates from 1789. According to the original programme, 
there were to have been but ten volumes. Here is the tenth, and the oft- 
told tale is still incomplete. We have arrived, however, at the June 
of 1794. Robespierre, finally triumphant, is on the point of tottering 
to his fall. A few weeks more, and the 9th of Thermidor ends the 
Reign of Terror. Another volume, and in all probability this long 
task of Louis Blanc’s will be finished. 

It is not premature, then, to pronounce upon the merits of a work 
of which so much has been, and so little remains to be, published. 
Louis Blane’s will take, we think, a high, and in some respects the 
highest, place among extant French histories of the Revolution. It is 
needless now to speak of the once famous performances of Thiers and 
Mignet. They are out of date, were it only through the amplitude of 
new material which has come to light since they were written, not to 
speak of the rigid fatalism of theory which never allows the clear and 
compact narrative of either to rise into warm and living history. It 
is with the works of Lamartine and Michelet much more than with 
the icy chronicles of Thiers and Mignet that Louis Blanc’s challenges 
comparison. Now, in literary power, indeed in all the qualities 
which constitute what is called genius, Louis Blanc must be deemed— 
and he doubtless would be among the first to proclaim a conscious- 
ness of the fact—inferior to his two celebrated contemporaries. He 
has nothing of the oratorical glow of Lamartine, nothing of Michelet’s 
pictorial power and quaintly-grandiose originality of expression. 

3ut the works of Lamartine and Michelet more resemble eloquent 
and vivid commentaries on the French Revolution than exact and 
detailed histories of the ever-memorable phenomenon. Louis Blane 
no doubt has, as well as Michelet and Lamartine, his strongly-marked 
personal and political prepossessions. But they are so naively 
and frankly expressed, that the reader, as he proceeds, easily makes 
allowance for them, and need never be misled by them. Lamartine 
and Michelet seem to take it for granted that their readers are well 
acquainted with the facts of the Revolution, Louis Blanc is an ample 
and complete narrator, as well asa commentator. Asa history of facts 
and incidents, Louis Blanc’s must therefore be accounted a much 
more useful work than those of his gifted predecessors. Most of this 
merit must be ascribed to the plan on which he has written ; some- 
thing of it, however, is due to circumstances. Exile, strange to say, 
has placed within the reach of the latest historian of the French 
Revolution materials with which Paris itself could not have furnished 
him. Louis Blanc has explored that unique and enormous mass of 
French revolutionary literature which lies in the library of the British 
Museum, and almost every page of his work bears testimony to the 
value of the hitherto unwrought mine, and the industry of the miner. 
Luckily, too, the strong prepossessions of the writer are overborne by the 
nature of his intellect. Louis Blanc is a born chronicler, in the old sense 
ofthe word. He loves facts and details, giving them so fully and fairly 
that we can educe a philosophy of history for ourselves. Perhaps he 
was originally intended, as poor Camille Desmoulins said of himself, 
‘* to write verses,” and only accident and circumstances have made 
him a revolutionist. Whether or not, he has the mirror-like nature 
which characterised poets in the olden time, when the epic and dra- 
matic elements were not, as now, absorbed by the lyrical. Of his clear, 
lucid, graceful style, his faculty of arrangement, and artless art of 
narrative, readers of the “ Histoire de dix Ans” need not be re- 
minded, Louis Blanc, moreover, is emphatically bon enfant. Even 
in this country, where a discriminating criticism of foreign politicians 
is rare, he is seldom confounded, in spite of his antecedents, with the 
Ledru Rollins and other similar personages. It may seem strange, but 
it is true, that Louis Blanc’s bonhommie of nature never shone forth more 
slearly than in this volume, the conscious aim of which is to glorify 
Robespierre and the Reign of Terror. Louis Blane cannot be trucu- 
lent even if he would. His heart throbs on the alert to correct the 
errors of his head. He needed but the gift of humour to be the 
Camille Desmoulins of France in the nineteenth century, though we 
know not whether he will thank us for the intimation. ~ 

It is the history not of ‘ten years” but of ten months, from the 
autumn of 1793 to the summer of 1794, that is told in this volume of 
nearly five hundred pages. The incidents and events of the period, 
external to the metropolis are of importance: the extinction of the 
Vendean civil war; the recapture of Toulon from the English, in 
which Napoleon first distinguished himself; the noyades of Nantes ; the 
“usillades of Lyons—some of them glorious, others merely horrible 
and execrable, are all memorable and historical. But the highest 
interest of the tremendous drama is concentrated in Paris itself. To 
those ten months belongs Robespierre’s rupture with the Hebertists, 
and, still more important, that with Danton, issuing in the execution of 
the latter. It has always seemed to us that the true crisis of French 
politics, after the execution of the King, lay not in the condemna- 
tion of the Girondins, but in the destruction of Danton. From the 














nature of the case, the Girondins were sure to perish in a revolution 
which they had neither the intellect nor the energy to control. It 
was otherwise with the ‘‘ Mirabeau of the Sansculottes,” as Danton 
has been called, the great master of the art of daring, from whose 

assionate voice went forth the inspiration that quickened France to 
oh back the armies of the European coalition. When not only the 
genial and witty Camille Desmoulins but the “ Titanic” Danton pro- 
tested against the Reign of Terror, there was a possibility that this 
might be closed without the triumph of reaction. The inaction 
and vacillation of Danton at the crisis of his own and France’: 
history is one of the strangest biographical phenomena of th, 
Revolution, It was ready for action, with his deeply-laid plans rip 
for execution, full of ardour and hope, that Mirabeau was stricken by 
mortal disease, and the history of France was transformed. But th: 
doom of the ‘‘ Mirabeau of the Sansculottes” was pronounced by 
man and not by heaven; he had distinct warning of it, but he scarcely 
sought to evade it, and with folded arms accepted what was far from 
inevitable. There was needed but a fraction of Danton’s former auds- 
city to overthrow Robespierre and ‘the Terror.” Both fell, not long 
afterwards, before much less intrinsically formidable foes. — In th 

resent volume the trial of Danton is excellently told, with som 
important corrections of prior accounts. 

Robespierre, as we have already hinted, is the hero of M. Louis 
Blane, who paints him as oceupying a juste milieu between the ultra- 
terrorists on the one hand, represented by men like Collot d’Herbo:s 
and Fouché, and that “ party of mercy” on the other which, much ¢ 
its own surprise, found itself suddenly recruited by Danton, ‘tl: 
‘‘hero” of the September massacres, and Camille Desmoulins, i 
former years the self-styled ‘“ Procureur-Général de la Lanterne.” 
After describing the chiefs and policy of the Ultra-Terrorists, Lou's 
Blanc proceeds as follows : 

As a counterpoise toa party like this, the strength of which was increased by ¢! 
delirium of the public, certainly Robespierre, supported by Saint Just and Couthon, 
ot het they did not mean that the Revolution should push its hatred 
s to an effeminacy which would leave it disarmed in the presence of so many 
enemies eager for its destruction. They wished it (the Revolution) to be calm, just, 

lulgent, in the case of those who had only gone astray: but, as long as the 


even induligen 
battle lasted, and in relation to the leaders of factions, they wished it to be vigilant 
and firm. 

There was the line of demarcation between them and the Dantonists. 

The latter, in a fit of generous rebellion, with which was blended a sentiment 
lassitude, passed suddenly from one extreme to the other—Danton dragged along } 
his easy nature, the flexibility of his principles, and his leaning towards magna- 
mimity; Philippeaux, by the transports of an honest and sincere nature, suddenly 
become the prey of a blind hatred; and Camille Desmoulins, by the goodness ot 
heart, combined with the levity of a child. a 

One word expressed what Hebertism then was: TERROR. The Robespierris‘: 
opposed to it the word JusTice; and the Dantonists the word CLEMENCY. 1 
whole struggle which we ate about to describe is in these few lines. 











The Rebespierrists representatives of “Justice!”—in capital letters too! 
It corroborates what we have said of M. Louis Blanc’s innate honesty ot 
character and careful accuracy as a chronicler, that we have but ‘o 
turn to the account of the trial of Danton to find the historian’s own 
facts and comments loudly impugning the correctness of this gene- 
ralisation. In the course of the memorable trial (described here with 
graphic vivacity) Danton and his cc-accused summoned, as witnesses 
for the defence, sixteen members of the Convention, duly furnishing 
list of their names. Even the public prosecutor, the famous an 
infamous Fouquier-Tinville, could not bring himself to ignore 
this just and legal demand, and he wrote a letter to the Con- 
vention, informing that body of the requisition made by the 
prisoners, and concluding with the words: ‘*We invite you to 
trace for us definitively a rule for our guidance, as judicial pro- 
cedure does not furnish us with any means of justifying a refusal.” 
Saint-Just appears in the tribune of the Convention. Saying 
not a word about the demand for witnesses, he announces that the 
public prosecutor has reported that “ the revolt of the guilty had 
caused the proceedings of justice to be suspended.” Whereupon the 
Convention passes a decree, the result of which was that the accused, 
as a body, were condemned unheard. These are the facts. M. Louis 
Blane comments upon them with candid and creditable indignation. 
“Infamous fasehood!” he exclaims. ‘‘In the letter there was no 
mention of revolt. Why was not this letter read? At least th: 
Convention ought to have been informed of what the accused <le- 
manded. But no; not a word of the object of their demands, and ct 
the list of deputies whom they wished to be examined as witnesses. 

re a more criminal omission; never did reticence more 
closely resemble assassination. His conduct on this occasion is an 
everlasting blot on the name of St.-Just.” So much for the “justice” 
of the Robespierrists, in detail, teste Louis Blane himself. 

St.-Just, however, was not Robespierre, although not only 
Robespierrist, but one of the three representatives of the party which, 
according to M. Louis Blanc (in one passage), wished the Revolution 
to be “calm, just, indulgent.” And there is no palpable proof in the 
pages before us that Robespierre was privy to the “unworthy lie” and 
‘‘the reticence closely resembling assassination,” which sent his old 
friends and fellow-workers Danton and Camille Desmoulins to th 
tomb. But let us glance at the closing chapter of the volume, dealin 
with the celebrated Law of the 22nd Prairial (10th June 1794), which 
M. Louis Blanc himself speaks of as ‘‘the special work of Rebes- 
pierre,”. and as ‘ presented by him through Couthon ” (the remain- 
ing member of the Triumvirate representative of “ Justice”), “ with- 
out having previously communicated it to his other colleagues of the 
Committee of Public Safety.” By this precious piece of legislation, 
perhaps the most shameless ever broached in a civilised country, the 
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movement of the Revolutionary Tribunal was to be quickened and the 


hands of Fouquier Tinville and his satellites strengthened, 
its provisions may be stated. In no case was the (politically) accused 
person to be allowed counsel, and in every case the judge might dis- 
pense with witnesses. On the “ report * made to the Convention 
respecting this infamous law (which was forthwith carried) and the 
first of these two nefarious provisions, let us “wat M. Louis Blane 
himself : 


This report was not devcid of ability. 
because the unfortunate 
counsel was to be refused in every case. What! because forms sometimes served to 
shelter the guilty, the protection they afford must be denied to the innocent. And 
what meant the conclusions drawn from the difference between the crimes which 
endanger society and those which affect individuals only ? When Justice is invoked, 
the first question isto know, whatever be the enormity of the crime, if he who is 
accused be really guilty. What doIsay? The more enormous the crime, the more 
careful and scrupulous shouk A we > be in verifying it ; because in this case, if the in- 
nocent succumb, the calarmit more frightful and the injustice more flagrant. 
In what, then, differed t! y)bespierre and of Couthon from that which at 
all bad periods has produced onal tribunals, Star-chambers, military commis- 
sions, aud converted justice inte intensified by hypocrisy. 


But what monstrous sophisms! What! 







Sut enough. From the passages which we have quoted the reader 
will have seen that Louis Blanc’s exaltation of pee has not 
blinded him to justice and common sense. The charg Robes- 
pierrism which has been br« rought against him, and which will prevent 
many from reading what is in some ‘import: int respects the best French 
history of the Revolution, is, it is evident, ot ly partially true 
although we must avow that he has himself to blame if it has 

t=) 
been made at all. Nor, if Robespierre and his friends are frequently 
blamed, are the enemies or victims of his policy unfairly or sweepingly 
condemned. In the present volume, for instance, indignant protests 
are recorded against the execution both of the scientific Lavoisier 
and of Louis oa I.’s sister, Madame Elizabeth, for whose death 
it does seem clear, and on royalist testimony too, that Robespierre 
was not eamemalice, n it is proved that he wished her to escape 
The characters of Camille Desmoulins are sifted 
with a judicial impart ial very little resembling that of the 
t . 5 
tribunal which condemne them, and all the more commend- 
able that M. Louis Blane > this ks (or a he thinks) their death 
necessary to the progress of the revolution. One chapter, we must 
7 I 5 p 
confess, has disappointed us sic “ ra ‘bly, all the more wart its subject 
“i¢ : ; 
is peculiarly congenial to il theorist of M. Louis Blane’s school. 
We refer to that in which: is 


mgr woh the dearth of 
1793-4, and the extraordinary pli n pursued to mitigate its 
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AMERICA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, Dec. 14. 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE here is about to bring forward a volume 
; which will, in the cant phrase of the day, inaugurate a new era for 
illustrated publications. The work which it is prop. osed to place before 
the public is a collection of p! hotographic illustrations to Longfellow’s 
latest poem, ‘ Miles Standish.’ ‘he photographs , eight or ten in 
number, are from drawings by an artist of German origin, J. W. 
Ehninger by name, who superintends the photographic process, and 
the general arrangement of the novel work. His designs are ad- 
mir ably conceived (to judge from the half-dozen I have already seen), 
and pleasingly executed. The photograph lends, of course, that 
peculiar depth and richness to the picture in which it excels the 
softest etching ; and the artist who is to execute the ¢ 

self confident of their durability. ‘ At least,” he says, ‘they will 
last a generation ;”’ and in Ame rica what more can be asked? The 
present is a most unfavourable season for this undertaking, as only five 
hours per diem at most are available for the photog yrapher, and every 
ings everything to a standstill; but the pub- 


day of rain or snow br 
lishers are bent on producing three : hundred copies by New Year, when 
immense sales of costly gift books are made. 

There is little of impor tance noteworthy in other quarters, as the 
publishing trade is engrossed in the preparation or 
foliday gift books, which in all the cities form so im port: int a 
the December business ; ol searcely any original 
merit or importance are in press. Mr. Prescott’s third v lume of the 
Reign of Philip IL. was publish« -d last week by Phillips, Sampson, 
and Co., in Boston; but, as it will doubtless have reached England 
before this is published, there is little necessity of enlarging upon it. 
The same house are the publishers of the Adlantic Monthly, that great 
literary experiment which has just concluded its second volume. The 

success of a first-class magazine of this kind United States is 
cratifying and hopeful; it shows that a market, a taste, for elevated 
literature exists, side by side with the gross appetite for excitement 
which is the most prominent characteristic of the national mind. 
Magazines abound in the United States. New ¥ 
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York, Boston, and 
Ph iiladelphia teem with monthly publications “ a to” this and to 
that—for ladies, and enemy a nd 1 isons, and children, and literary 
men ; magazines with every varie an d sounding 
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but fraudulent lists of contributors; magazines entirely original in 
their contents (few), and magazines made up of stealings from 
the London penny weekly papers (overwhelming many) ; but there is 
none which has ever aspired to a position equal to that held by the 
Atlantic. This periodical, however, although I believe it to be 
pecuniarily succe ssful, suffers by the undue flavour of Boston pervading 
nine tenths of its articles. Fine- -spun metaphysics (Yankee philosophy 
they call it in the South), dreaming descriptiveness, ideal articles 
largely preponderating over real, a certain inflation of thought beyond 
the proper tension of its texture—such are some of the charact tertatic s 
which are suggested as repugnant to the readers of the Union eztra- 
Massachusetts. To so great an extent is the Emersonianism of its 
conductors carried (James Russell Lowell is understood to be the 
principal editor), that, while the philosopher of Concord occasionally 
deigns to contribute an article or a poem to its pages, a more constant 
pee posse sses nearly every number with imitations of Emerson, 

» style of which is so close an aping of the Emersonian mannerism, 
i it the uninitiated are carried away from the poverty of thought into 
a belief that the article is by the real Simon Pure. The author of 
these counterfeits i sa clergyman in Massacl husetts; but the articles 
(e. g. “*The New World and the New Man,” and * The Id Ten- 
dency”) are usually atributed to Emerson. 

The only two other magazines which are susceptible of being 
in competition with the Atlantic are Har rp er’s Monthly 
Knickerbocker Ma: The former is a publication issued 
well-known predatory firm, the Harper Brothers, who have eré 
vast fortunes out of the sale of stolen works, and whose influence 
bribes have over and over again borne the principal share in over- 
throwing an international c -opyright law. Their magazine has a prodi- 
gious circ tt on (175,000 copies, or more), and is undoubtedly one 
of the best p we i periodicals in the English language. It was 
established in 1850, when magazines were few, and at the outset it 
was chiefly composed of stealings from British publications ; but at 
present its articles are mainly original, and are, in part, very hand- 
somely illustrated, with woodcuts, It is pre-eminently the American 
populi ww mag azine, and fills its pages with sketches of travel (résumés 
s published by the Harpers, thus serving also the purpose of 
advertisement S)s tales, poetry, and a chapter of contributed Joe Mil- 
lerisn ns. Midway between these two magazines stands the Knicker- 
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bocker, less elevated in character than the Aflantic, and more so than 
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Harper's. It is twenty-six years old, and is somewhat of the Frase- 
rian style. It ‘hs vonsidered almost a vital necessity by hundreds of 
Knickerbocker ” (¢. e. old New York) families, which have taken 
every number since the first; and it enjoys, I | nH a circulation of 


some 10,000, Its articles are all original. 

A very curious little document came to me from the Far West a day 
or two sinc e—a document carrying the memory back to the days of 
Charles II. and his brother—for it was notbi ing other than a veritable 
newsletter, Sal as the Courant or the F' lying | Post might have been, 
but for the paper, typography, and contents! It is published (weekly) 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, price five cents, on a sheet of quarto letter 
paper, of which two pages are covered with matter, and the remainder 
left blank for writing. The heading assures me that it contains “ / 


Correct Summary of the local News of the Week ;” also that it was 
published on Saturday, November 27, 1858, and that it is Vol. I., 
No. 2. The contents I find to be—an editorial headed ‘* Ourselves 


paragraphs relating to the ball season, a Philharmonic Society, the 
Land Office, Th: inksgiving Day, a case of arson, a military company, 
railway matters, tr: ide, lectures, a chess- club, politics, deaths, weather, 
money, meat, and business! On the whol e a good five cents’ worth, 
and handsomely printed too, “at that!” The idea of the publishers 
is, undoubtedly, that residents i in Minnesota will use the newsletter in 
communications to their friends at the East, to whom it cannot fail to 
be interesting, as presenting so concise a summary of all there is of 
interest in the little cit y which has sprung up where a wilderness 


> 





existed ten years ago. 





(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPON 
\ NEW TRAGEDY, by the veteran poet Giovan-Batista Niccolini, 
44 who ¢ ong leave of dramatic literature in a preface to his last 
publication (1847 , and is now, aliost an octogenarian, has naturally 
excited attention throughout the country where, during a gre t part 
of the present century, he has oceupied so high a place, won by 
brilliant successes on the stage, and still more through the suffrages of 
whose studies of Italian drama have been in private rathe r than 
in theatres, and who i lave Cé arefully followed its recent « deve lopment 
There is generally in Niccolini’s ‘rennin an elevation of aim and 
sentiment, a dignity of diction, thou; chtful p atriotis sm, an i the earnest 
ness of a noble n e. His “ Arnaldo da Brescia,” the pisture of an 
eventful epoch, momentous to the position an ow destinies the two 
great medieval pote ncies, the papal and imperial, is perhaps his finest 
“ Giovanni da P hart is a sternly vigorous t 
repulsive, dramatisation of the Sicilian Vespers. ‘* L Movie il Moro” 
presents strikingly the point of transition the ancient inde- 
pa and a modern servitude of Italy, when the fatal scale was 
turned by the invasion of Charles VIII. ; and in the “Filippo Srozzi” 
have a more highly-f portraiture of a great cl haracter, inter- 
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woven with an historic tapestry representing the last struggles of 
republican freedom against the Medici in Florence. With such and 
other antecedents, the career of this writer has created a high standard 
by which he must consent to be estimated. It is not without some 
degree of pain that one finds the genius capable of the above-named 
performances prove unequal to itself; but respect be to his declining 
years, and in the sunset of an illustrious day may Niccolini ever enjoy, 
with the magni. nominis umbra, ‘all that should accompany old 
age!” 

“ Mariusandthe Cimbrians” ( Marioe li Cimbri) his new production, 
I must own, has left. upon me impressions of regret that it should have 
been given to publicity, and the conviction that declining powers, 
feebleness struggling to recover former vigour, are the qualities most 
obvious in this five-act tragedy. ‘It is, in fact, a simple sketch, where 
we may indeed recognise the master’s hand, but with little attempt to 
interest by situation or development of character; sterile and rigid in 
the dialogue, where only the form of poetry is given to composition 
essentially prosaic; and only relieved from commonplaceness by 
oceasional outbursts of feeling, whose expression is sometimes not 
without force, awakened by the love or ideas of national indepen- 
dence, the scorn of barbarian intrusion, the hatred of foreign demi- 
nation. As generally the case when the poet sets before himself a 
theory instead of the realities of nature or passion, the characters 
move like mere symbols or personified principles, having no sense of 
dividuality ; and we rise from the perusal with only vague recol- 
‘tions of pompous but frigid declamation, conveying no truth of 
mind or feeling, but political dogmas or impatient denunciations 
vgainst foreign opposition. But we must be satisfied, it seems, and 
accept this tragedy for what it is actually intended by the author and 
regarded by his greatest admirers—a political pamphlet in the me- 
trical and dramatic form. Well-informed persons have assured the 
public that it is put forth, not so much with a view to literary or 
theatrical successes as for the profession of patriotic theories; that 
the venerable poet has quitted his retirement only to give the weight 
of his influence to a protest and an appeal. 

In every page we may, therefore, expect to see (as is really the 
case) the intention to stimulate the feelings or excite the demonstra- 
tions of party. Marius is (we are assured) the King of Piedmont, 
live or dead; the Cimbrians of course the Austrians, as some Italian 

urnals did not scruple to announce in plain terms before this tragedy 
ippeared, But is this consistent with the dignity of the poetic office ? 
When the work of art is thus made subservient to the advocacy of a 

ise, must it not forfeit its true character, proving weak in regard 
th to its esthetic and factitious qualities, beeause directed to no 
igh ideal such as should be the aim of art in whatever form, and 
should be superior to ail interests that are local, transient, or con- 
rected with partisanship. The ‘ Marius,” it is true, has good 
features of design and treatment, and with all the cold severity of 
Alfieri combines a freedom and boldness that reject altogether the 
absurd conventionalities to which the earlier dramatist subjected 
himself. But the shifting of scenery, the comprehending of periods 
and actions beyond the limits of those artificial unities now generally 
condemned, suflice not for allowing it to be classed with the more 
deeply thought drama, romantic in the higher sense of that term. 
That the cause which aims at delivering Italy from foreign oecupa- 
tion is a dignified and rational one cannot be denied; but the pro- 
priety of extending this one idea over a five-act tragedy, supposed to 
epresent the epoch and genius of republican Rome, may well be 
disputed; neither is this idea as to the paramount importance of 
Italian independence an idea of the ancient Romans, nor the character 
of Marius, presented as the self-devoting champion of that cause, 
correspondent to the reality which Plutarch and others have trans- 
mitted to us. Italy's political literature and claims would probably 
lose nothing, rather gain increasing respect, if her patriotic sons 
would calmly consider not merely whether such and such a govern- 
ment be anti-national, or hateful because founded by strangers, but 
whether the modes of administration be just and conformable to 
enlightened principles. 

A somewhat inflated and verbose preface introduces this tragedy, 
from the pen of the editor, Signor Gargiolli, to whose care it seems 
to have been rather reluctantly consigned. ‘Granted to our prayers 
(is his manner of telling the story), often we had had the singular 
happiness of reading and re-reading, with the author, several MSS. 
of this dramatic composition, collating and transcribing with diligence, 
so that we became inspired with the ardent desire that all Italians 
should participate, through means of the press, in our ineffable delight. 

. . Almost in eaeh of the more illustrious States of Italy (he con- 
tinues in a passage more to the point) we are arrested with Niccolini, 
to meditate poetically, guided by him, on one historic epoch or ano- 
ther; he has assembled the most important features of our story in 
his tragedies, and in them always dominates principally the great idea 
of Italian independence, menaced and subjected by Germans, by 
French, or by Spaniards.” We might expect something of the poetic 
fire that lights the finest scenes of Niccolini’s earlier works in some 
passages of the Mario, where the lyric alternates with the blank-verse 
composition ; but here also prevails the same aridity of style and 
frigid ——— of meaning. The form of the chorus put into the 
mouths of Roman and Cimbrian soldiers little resembles that which 
Manzoni introduced with such magnificent effect, and is far less felici- 
tous’ than that Niccolini himself has rendered important to the whole 
action and interest of his ‘‘ Arnaldo da Brescia.” The Ro-rans declaim 
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in strophes scarcely above the commonplace as to idea, and ragged in 
versification ; while the Cimbrians are made responsible fur ferocities 
so absolutely in the brigand and cut-throat style, as to be below. ai! 


poetic dignity. A scene in which a Barbarian mother and child take 
refuge after the battle in the eottage of a Roman, where they are 


tracked out and slain by the fiercely-despairing husband, who after- 
wards falls on his sword over their mangled bodies, is the onl; one 
where a female character has prominence, and is not in its horrors 
the least relieved by one touch of poetry. Murder on the stage is 
introduced under circumstances that revolt ; whilst the stirring scen: 
of battle, that might have added to the historic truthfulness of th. 
whole, are altogether omitted. As to plot or incident, there | 
really almost nothing: a few dialogues between patricians, and 
exclamatory passages among the populace; a few monologues from 
Marius, and parleys with the Cimbrian envoys, or with their king, 
who appears under an unpronounceatle name ; the choruses of t! 
soldiery, and some hints of a battle behind the scenes—form the entire 
material of what may be called grouping, rather than incident, in 
these five acts. The following translation may give some idea of t! 
concluding dialogue, which winds up the tragedy with nothing tha 
resembles catastrophe, or concentrates the interest cither as respec: 
ing events or characters : 

Marius.—Ye sous of Rome, once more into my hands 
The empire of the world ye have entrusted ; 
And from the lips of all I now am hailed 
Deliverer of Italy! Subdued 
Is now the vile Barbarian ; Jaw and order 
Restored to bless the nations; Rome victorious, 
Greeted around with songs of praise and triumph ; 
But yet remember, like the restless tide 
Of a barbaric ocean, sweep the hordes 
Of Cimbria, fiercely urging on its waves 
Against us, like the rock they dash to break on. 
lat torrent let us turn back to its bed 
Completely and for ever. Then shall rise 
Cities where now are deserts, through your toils, 
My countrymen. But listen to my counsels; 
Be still united, like the firm-bound es— 
Emblems of power: then shall the axe’s stroke 
Descend but on the guilty, never aimed 
At Latian heads; then diadems shall lie 
Beneath the feet of Rome; and one sole bond 
Unite the human family for ever. 








First Patrician.—ANi gifts of fortune will that proud men seize, 
If to the height of power he attain, 
As point his hopes. He shall not stand there long; 
Raised howsoever high, the strength is mine 
To burl Lim from that summit. 














Second Patrician. When plebeians 
Oppose patricians, must the base one yield ; 
Fortune befriends the great, and to the dust 
Casts back the low-born. Wearied of subjection, 
The multitude revolts, and spurns its leaders, 
Rejoicing to behold them rendered equal 
fo its own baseness by adversity ; 

What once its hero, is its victim now. 





First Patrician.—For me, I scorn the populace, and know 
To punish and to crush who disobeys me. 
Of them no fear can touch me; with a smile 
I answer menaces, and with a signal 
Disperse who dare oppose me. 





Second Patrician On plebeians 
Anger of mine descends not. Whom I punish 
To my own height I raise; the vulgar crowd, 
Like the earth’s mud, I tread beneath my feet. 
No need to ford what scarce we step aside from. 
The hour that summons to exterminate 
Shall find me ready. Punishment shall come 
At its due time—and never wiil men find 
They can forget me. 

Third Patrician. Yes; 
Be suffered, without wrath. 

Second Patrician, My aim is lofty. 

The high and stern authority of: old, 

The unbending rigour that maintains, enforces, 
Be to our law restored; and who derides it, 

Let him still tremble. Let us gather now 

In closer folds thie fasces, but the axe 

Upon their summit in all eyes must glitter. 

Nor fear we, should. oceasion call, to stain 

Its steel with blood illustrious. The base crowd, 
Perhaps, may then exult ; let it be humoured : 

It has no sympathies for fallen greatness. 

First Patrician.—The high intent who shall be found possessing 
Strength to accomplish ? 

Second Patrician, Tell me, sir, I pray you, 

The name of him now passing. 

First Patrician. 


let penalty 


That is—Sylla. 


We are informed on the last page that the representation of this 
tragedy is exclusively confided to the distinguished actor Tommaso 
Salvini. No one could estimate his talents more highly than myself; 
but I doubt whether even such an artist of the stage could secure for 
the Mario exemption from general disapproval, if from the worst con- 
demnation of intolerable dulness. Possibly, indeed, a factitious inte- 
rest might be awakened in some Italian public whose government 
might be so surprisingly liberal, or censorship so mild, as to sanction 
the performance, not by the characters but the allusions of this 
tragedy. And it is not long since the veteran poet received, in 4 
Florentine theatre, an ovation especially referring to the political 
principles manifest through his tragedies. Medea, another of his 
works (I am assured little interesting or otherwise worthy), also of 
recent production, was brought out with temporary success ; and, the 
author being present, tricolor ribbons, flowers, &c., were thrown. 
amidst enthusiastic vivas, into his box—much in the style of that 
celebrated triumph when Voltaire, at about the same venerable age 
as Niccolini, declared himself ‘‘ smothered with roses.” 
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THE DRAMA, ART, MUSIC, SCIENCE, & 


THE DRAMA. 


E GO ON USING the same word “ panto- 
mime” to express the theatrical Christmas 
pieces, although the subject matter is gradually 
assuming a totally different form from that which 
was originally attached to it. The slight scene, 
with a meagre fable, that introduced “ Harlequin 
and Mother Goose,” or “ Harlequin Tell Truth,” 


has been swelled into a small drama ; and at least | 


half a dozen scenes, all of them elaborate and two 
of them gorgeous, are expected before the harle- 
quinade, which, at all but our oldest and grandest 
theatre, Drury Lane, has dwindled to the smallest 
portion of the entertainment. That change 
should come upon that which itself is all change 
is nothing remarkable; but it is well to note the 
gradual transformation of our public amuse- 
ments, and to watch their effect. The simplicity 
of pantomime is gone, and with it much of its 
humour, but, we must also add, some of its coarse- 
ness. The pantomimes have become monstrous, 
and, with all the other excitements of the seasons, 


must help to consume, at an amazing rate, the | 


tissue which Mr. Lewes tells us, in his “ Physio- 


logy of Life,” is burnt up at the rate of one | 


twenty-fourth of each human being’s weight in 


the twenty-four hours, even in ordinary exist- | 


ence. It would seem that at our Christmas 
rate of living some human beings would be en- 


tirely consumed; and we should imagine four | 


hours of the Drury Lane pantomime, with all the 


excitements of the gallery, would equal a week’s | 


common rate of life. To live fast while we last 
is a great enjoyment, but a little more modera- 
tion would be wiser. Our ancestors, if slower, 
probably enjoyed themselves altogether more, 
and certainly the populace were more reasonable. 


This may appear paradoxical, as there is so | 


much talk of the Schoolmaster’s universal visits ; 
but it must be recollected there was a time, and 
that within the memory of men, when some grave 
and even lofty tragedy was listened to, and the 
bonne bouche of the pantomime reasonably waited 
for. John Kemble has played the Stranger to a 
Boxing-night audience; Charles Kemble, George 
Barnwell or Hastings; and Mrs. Siddons, Mill- 
wood or Jane Shore. Now, the four-hour panto- 
mime and extravaganza occupy the evening, with 
the exception, as on Monday at Drury Lane, ofa 
farce like The Latest from New York, which 
enables the carpenters and scene painters to give 
the final touch to the astounding scenery that is 
to follow. 


With our somewhat contemptuous opinion of | 


modern pantomime, we shall not weary our 
readers with descriptions which can convey no 
idea of the performances. To describe fireworks 
or chronicle a harlequinade is about the same 
vain attempt. Where there is neither plot nor 
genuine art nothing is to be recorded, because it 
is all hap-hazard appeal to fancy, whim, and the 
humour of the spectator. The whole is a galli- 
maufry, which if it pleases is right, and if it 
does not is wrong. The only criterion is success. 
We shall, therefore, mere’y point out, as far as 
we have been able to observe, the especial 
characteristic of each. 

Drury Lane goes in for quantity. It is entitled 
Harlequin and Robin Hood, and the introduction 
takes part of that story, mixing it with a fairy 
mythology, to give room for the ballet business. 


There is little real humour in the opening. | 
Personification is not in itself humorous, though | 


very probably, to a child’s mind, to see a man 
dressed up as a fiddle or as a French horn may be 
very funny. We suppose it is; but to us it 
seems a wearisome trick. The chief scene is that 
termed “ the Watteau scene,” because some fifty 
couple are dressed up in the operatic exaggerated 
style of Watteau, and dance in a glade of Sher- 
wood Forest, lighted up with a tinsel glow that 
delights the eyes of those who love to gaze on 
glare ‘merely because the eye likes, as the palate 
does in another manner, to get drunk with 
excess of its natural nutriment. In this sense 
this scene fulfils to the uttermost its intent; and 

1 who admire gin palaces (which in their way 
are very grand), or Cremorne or Vauxhall 
fireworks, and that class of art, will be 
very greatly delighted with it. The next great 
scene is that of the transformation, and here the 
great artist, Mr. Beverley, indulges entirely in 





| the vagaries of his faney, which has conceived 


monstrous golden groups of fern and trees that | 


split in two, disclosing voluptuous women sus- 
pended in a variety of attitudes. Here the 
genius of show and gaud must revel. All is 
blue and red light, sheen, and fantastic combina- 
tions, with excess of gems and gold and silver 
tissue. It is twelfth-cakeism carried to its su- 
| perlative state. The harlequinade is long and 
active, and comprises two adult sets and one 
child set of Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and 
Columbine. The fire of events is rapid, and in 
its own way clever. Covent Garden has a gen- 
teel and moderate extravaganza and pantomime, 
in which Mr, Payne, the famous pantomimist, 
is the chief attraction. This entertainment 
would do for quiet families, especially if it were 
played before the long opera of “ Satanella.” 
The Haymarket piece is a pretty fairy extra- 
vaganza, with some taste and much fancy in the 
scenery. This will probably be the favourite 
with well-bred and elegant young ladies. The 
Princess’s, as might be supposed, depends more 
on the getting up than the intrinsic merits, and 
is kept within the due hounds that will please its 
genteel audiences. The Lyceum is a great 
attempt, being no less than to burlesque the 
[liad of Homer, and forty characters speak in if, 
but this distribution of parts is not effective. It 
is said to be smartly written, but is certainly not 
smartly spoken. The really genuine fun is made 
by the quaint acting of Mr. Rogers. The spec- 
tacle is expensively and glowingly got up; and it 
is a fair average spectacle. The Adelphi has 
the double attraction of a new house with 
;new pieces. The house is the best worth 
seeing, being a very successful erection. The 
pantomime is commonplace ; but, as all these 
entertainments are decided upon by children, who 
have no opportunity of comparisons with previous 
' works of the knd, it probably will answer its 
purpose with the best. The Olympic and the 
Strand have never ventured on absolute panto- 
mime, and content themselves, the first with cle- 
| verly burlesquing Lord Byron and Mr. Astley’s 
legend of “Mazeppa,” in which Mr, Robson's 
| fantasies as a mad horse-rider are the real attrac- 
tion. The second has taken Kenilworth and its 
dismal story to make fun of, and it seems suc- 
cessfully. Glass gems, pyrotechnic liglits, and 
all the fictitious riches of gold and silver leaf 
have been abundantly used, and seem to open 
| the perfect idea of El Dorado to the admiring 
| audience. The Surrey, which is the transpontine 
Drury Lane, is equally monstrous and gorgeous 
with its great prototype, and is essentially a pan- 
tomime for the populace. Astley’s is equine, but 
the horses do not enter into the fun, though a 
Jackass Clown,a Courser Harlequin, and a Palfrey 
Columbine would have been a novelty. The 





The Victoria Theatre is darkened by a misfor- 
tune which horribly contrasts with the coarse 
and vivid life of pantomimists and their audience. 
The remoter suburban theatres bring out all 
theirresources on these occasions; and the Bri- 
tannia, the Grecian, the Standard, the City of 
London, and the Pavilion are more likely to have 
the really most meritorious harlequinades, 
because they have in their audiences the severest 
and most capable judges of acrobats, clowns, 
posturers, et id genus omne, and are not to be bam- 
boozled by fine scenery and gorgeous displays, 
out of the activity, skill, daring, and fun which 
they demand of a pantomime company. What 
moral we may draw from the tastes of those who 
cater or those who encourage such a universal 


to a more timely occasion. That a change is fast 
coming over the veritable pantomime we believe, 
and very probably, through the medium of bur- 
lesque, it will cast its motley skin, and gradually 
rise to a more satisfying and civilising kind of 
entertainment. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


a committee,” said the 7imes a short time ago, and it 
has never been better exemplified than by the Com- 





mittee for the Havelock Statue for Trafalgar-square. 


true art of horse-acting is yet to be invented. | 


prostration to gewgaws, bad puns, old practical | 
| jokes, and athletic tumblings, must be postponed ' 


“Tr you wish to make a mess of everything, have | 


Two or three advertisements were issued, each con 
| tradicting the former, and at last, after dallying about 
for seven months, there appears a final request for a 
statue to correspond with General Sir Charles Napier, the 
sketches to be two feet high ;—ciphers, mottoes, sealed 
letters containing the estimate of cost, and all the 
usual humbug. It was only when artists. began to 
inquire where such sketches were to be received, that 
it occurred to this wonderfully wise committee that 
there ought to be some place provided for the purpose, 
and the Suffolk-street Gallery was at length fixed 
upon, and two months are occupied about the selec- 
tion, when it might have beem accompli-hed in 
two days. The result is, as we stated last week, Mr. 
Behnes has been chosen, after having violated every 
condition laid down in the advertisement. Mr. Bebnes 
sent not only a model three feet, but a life-sized bust, 
upon which he boldly affixes his name. Another— 
who always'runs Mr. Bebnes very hard—also sent a 
three-feet model and life-size bust, and he as bold] 
affixes his prices. Statues at per foot! The man! 
and honest course to be pursued was to have exclu 
such works, to mark their contempt at such proceed 
ings. But no! the committee divided their \ 
between the two, and passed entirely over 
one admirable sketch marked “ Vola,” a.work tha 
should have had their suffrages, fulfilling every 
dition, and the only work eminently fitted to be c: 
in bronze. London will therefore have an inferio 
statue, and a thoroughly competent sculptor has been 
treated with neglect. 

Mr. G. Adams, we are told, is engaged upon 
a model for a marble statue of General Napier for St. 
Paul's; and, remembering the one in bronze at 
Churing-cross by him, we certainly do not look for- 
ward very hopefully. 

Mendelssohn is to have @ bronze statue, and, it is 
said, to be erected in oneof the parks: the modelis com- 
plete, and will rival the worst work in the metropolis. 
How monstrous this is, when Baily is obliged to leave 
the profession, having literally no employmen 
Weeks, Foley, Marshall, Woodington, and ot ; 
some not half employed, others without a commission 
and whose every production is a gain to art. 



















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Great Brirar has produced few composers 

versatility, musical calibre, and conceptive p 
ff Mr. Balfe. Examine his works, from the « 
coined opera, J Rivali, brought out at Palermo, up * 
the newly-minted Satanella at Covent Garden, and 
it will be found that they all partake of the glow 
and hue of a fervid imagination, and are the emana- 
tions of a mind that can take the impression of almost 
any die. It is true that the fire of early days is, in 
some degree, toned down by the mellowing touch of 
time; yet the evidences.of the school. in which the 
more rigid process of training was effected, start up 
ever and anon, with all their classic associations. No 
man has dene so much towards snecessfully incorpo- 
rating the expression, gracefulness, and dramatic 
effects of the Italian school with the less ornate 
style of the English. Hence thg operas of Balfe are 
peculiar to himself. He is theast link in the chain 
of fertile popular composers, “dating from Purcell, 
who have founded a school of their own. 
In ballads and fugitive pieces especially, the stamp 
of individuality is more apparent than in composi- 
tions of greater magnitude. JBalfe’s name as a 
melodist is proverbial, while he is no less renowned for 
consummate skill in developing the orchestral re- 
sources of his art. In the opera of Satanella there 
appears to be a wide departure from any work of his 
previously existing—so little a family likeness in fact, 
as almost to give the sceptic room for doubting its 
paternity. It appears as if the composer were con- 
tinually dipping his quill into the unplumbed ocean of 
mysterious counterpoint, such as the German writers 
regard as the be and end all, of good music. Fre- 
quently is seen the natural impulse floating about 
development of some profound thought, as if anxious 
to tear itself away from the bondage of the rules of 
art. There are, doubtlessly, many fine thoughts and 
bold conceptions in the work; hereaquaintdevice, there 
‘a startling combination; but there is the want 
of relationship to the subject in general and 
themselves in particular. At this time of the year it 
may be a pardonable similitude if we liken it, in 
some measure, to a Christmas tree, glittering with 
fanciful imaginings, strung with odd affinities and 
| startling conceits, and mysteriously united to 
a sapless stem. One of the great secrets of success 
to any opera is that of having a good sub- 
ject to compose to, and in this particular we are far 
from thinking that M. Balfe has been Ivcky. 
Satanella has its story im the supernatural class, and 
| the composer has consequently adopted the style of 
music in which the Germans revel whenever a 
| romantic subject is submitted for treatment. There 
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is no overture to Satanella; a short instrumental | 
prelude prepares the way for a chorus, full of | 
vigorous hilarity and saltatory joy. The first 
song assigned to Leila, “ Our hearts are not our | 
own,” thovgh not forcibly fresh, is pretty enough 
to get a hearing out of the opera. In the second 
scene we meet with a quaint comic melody, ‘Oh, 
would she but name the day”—a remarkable 
illustration of the aptitude of the composer in putting 
singable music to a measure anything but rhythmical. 
The clumsy execution in a literary point of such 
songs as these is a greater sin against pure taste than | 
the rough pathos and somewhat free sentiment which 
formerly characterised the delectable lyrics that | 
humble vendors were wont to expose on the walls of | 
our now thronged thoroughfares. In the descent of | 
Arimanes our ears come in contact with a scena in | 
which nothing appears to be attempted beyond a | 
grapple with notes profoundly deep, and sudden leaps 
to the extreme bound of the vocal register. There is 
no tune in it. The instrumentation is wonderfully 
conceived, and aids materially to describe diabolic 
rage under the pressure of insult or annoyance. 
“‘When fortune frowns and friends forsake” is a 
tenor song, which, from a fertile mind like that of 
Balfe’s, was probably cast off without effort. But a 
much better aria succeeds for soprano almost imme- 
diately—‘ There’s a power whose sway.” In this 
situation mysterious music is heard, the harp and 
flute predominating. The melody is occasionally 
borne up by an invisible chorus, in simple, sustained 
chords, with immense effect, and forms an admirable 
climax to the first act. A recitative, ‘Ah me!” 
andante and bravura, given to the soprano, is an 
exhibition of brilliant execution and pathos: the 
subject is given out by the trombones on the opening 
of the second act, and is frequently afterwards inter- 
woven with the instrumentation. A song for tenor 
follows on very closely, “An angel form in dreams 
beheld,” pretty and melodious, though not of that 
stamp that takes possession of the ear at once, and will 
not easily let goits hold. Another recitative and aria 
given to the soprano, ‘‘ Let not the world disdaining,” 
stand out a little from the beaten path; a beautiful | 
solo for the clarionet waits on the singer, and when 
to these is added the beauty of the scenery, we may 
stamp this as the most interesting point in the opera. 
The remaining portion of this act is largely occupied 
on concerted pieces, which can be but feebly illustrated 
by pen and ink were such a drawing necessary. The 
third act reintroduces Arimanes and Satanella, in 
which anathemas and asseverations of a thorough de- 
moniacal character predominate. In this, by far the 
most dramatic and trying portion of the opera, there 
is scarcely a cantabile passage for the demon-chief. 
In a characteristic song for soprano, “ Sultana Zule- 
ma,” whiich brings the third act to a close, we could 
trace more freedom from the fetters of  self- 
imitation. To open the fourth and final act another 
song is awarded to the tenor ; its leading characteristic 
is simplicity. A few pieces hitherto unmentioned are 








constructed with the skill ofa master hand, but which | 


would be successful only in the situations to which 
they are assigned. It will be seen that nearly all the 
solo music is composed for Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison. Mr. Weiss has a part that belongs not to 
mortals to make anything of. Asa whole the opera 
has a strong balance of merit in its favour ; and we 
hope it will have “arun,” and that its career will 
repay the care and attention that have evidently been 
bestowed upon its production by the active and po- 
pular management—one that really deserves the 
warmest support. 


selected to inaugurate the French season at St. 
James’s Theatre on Wednesday. The music to this 
opera has all the peculiarities of style, and discovers 
the great art of its celebrated composer ; it displays 
his usual taste and lively fancy ; there is a great deal 
of elaborate orchestration, and the subject is treated 
jn a manner which its nature demands. Yet, with all 
this, it lacks the variety of exquisite melody which 
has given such a peculiar stamp to the great majo- 
rity of Auber’s works, and which, in consequence, 
take precedence of the one in question. The are four 
characters which stand out in bold relief; namely, 
Carlo, Casilda, Rafael d’Estuniga, and Gil Vargas. 
Carlo was impersonated by Madame Fauré, of whom 
the French critics have spoken in terms of well- 
tempered eulogy. Madame Fauré is unquestionably 

actress of very considerable intelligence and 
energy; her voice is one of great compass, and is 
adapted for passages requiring powerful expression, 
as well as for portraying nice shades of distinc- 
tion; but her singing is purely of the French school 
of vocalisation, that has never found many admirers 
out of France—it being too artificial, allowing too 
much to art, too little to naturce—a style, in 
point of fact, that aims at repressing the natural 
powers of the voice, in order to produce an 
imaginary degree of extra refinement. The 
part of Casilda, though a secondary one, has 
always been regarded as of importance, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been written for Madame 
Anna Thillon, who, it is needless to say, gave as bril- 





liant a reading as the composer could have desired. | 


The cast of the other principals seems to be an error 
in judgment ; for, though they without doubt possess 
qualities that could be appreciated in another scene of 





| B. Mallatratt, E. 


; obtained. 


action, it is clear that they were unsuited to their po- 
sitions in Le Part du Diable. Making allowances for 
a first night, everything passed off very agreeably. 
The band, under the conductorship of M. Saat, 
were all men of mark, so that the beautiful instru- 
mentation received ample justice at their hands. At 
the close of the opera the National Anthem was at- 
tempted. This elicited bursts of applause, from the 
spirited manner in which the solos—the last especially 
—were sung, though in a language which seemed to 
puzzle our Parisian visitors beyond a little. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
THE nomination for the two King’s scholarships at 
the Royal Academy of Music, vacant at this time of | 
the year, took place on Monday, the 20th inst. The 
board of examiners consisted of Mr. Cipriani Potter, 


requested an explanation; but the Chargé d’Affaires 
said that he could not give any, and expressed his 
regret at the inconvenience to which she was sub- 
jected. The more surprise, says the Gazette, is felt at 
this strange proceeding, from the Count de Syracuse, 
one of the King’s brothers, being a great admirer of 
Madame Ristori, and having, when she was last at 
Naples, taken her under his special patronage. 

M. Calzado, director of the Italian Theatre, lately 
brought an action before the Tribunal of Commerce 
against M. Galvani, one of the singers, to have his 
engagement for the season declared null and void. 
His advocate represented that Galvani had been en- 
gaged at a very liberal salary as primo tenore assoluto, 
but that he had made a complete fiasco in the first 
part which he played—that of Lindoro in the “ Italiani 
in Algieri ”—and that he had been pronounced by some 
newspaper critics not to be at all equal to the position 
he had taken; and the advocate contended that every 





chairman, Mr. John Goss, Mr. Charles Lucas, Mr. G. 
A. Macfarren, Mr. Henry Blagrove, Mr. W. Dorrell, | 
and Mr. W. Lovell Phillips. The number of candi- 
dates examined was thirty-six—thirteen young | 
gentlemen, and twenty-three young ladies. The 
following were elected scholars:—Miss Charlotte 
Tasker, and Mr. George Hale Thomas. 
ing candidates were specially commended :—Misses | 


| M. Galvani, on the other hand, through his advocate 
| stated that M. Calzado had not engaged him until 
The follow- | after he knew that he (Galvani) had sung with 


theatrical engagement was held to be void when the 


| performer failed to please the public—in proof of 


which he cited various law authorities and precedents. 
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success in Italy, Germany, and Belgium; that 


M. A. Lindley, E. Bailey, C. M. Wallace, M. A. | foreign journals had spoken highly of his talent; 


Walsb, H. Clint, and C. Fitzpatrick. Messrs. E. J. | 
Amor, P. Waddell, J. T. Hill, L. Lee, H. C. Allison, | 
R. T. Terry, and R. T. Jefferies. 
Miss H. Condron was commended. 

It is announced that an amateur dramatic per- 
formance will be given on January 11, in the private | 
theatre at Camden House, Kensington; the proceeds | 
to be devoted to the Prize Fund of the Society for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times states that | 
on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, a number of 
gentlemen met in the Town-hall of that city, under 
the presidency of the Mayor (Ivie Mackie, Esq.), to 
make arrangements for a repetition, at the Free-trade 
Hall, of the oratorio of ‘‘ The Messiab,” as performed | 
on the 17th inst. by the Manchester Choral Society, 
accompanied by a short introductory address, for the 
instruction and gratification of the working classes. 


| Mr. Charlewood stated that Mr. Hallé and the Choral 


Society had entered thoroughly into the scheme, and 
the former had suggested some Wednesday night for 
the performance. The funds required to be guaranteed 
were about 300/., which, he thought, might be readily 


would give their services gratuitously. There would 
be seats for 3600 of the working classes. Lach sub- 
scriber to the scheme would receive thirteen tickets 
for every guinea subscribed. Several gentlemen 
promised to subscribe amounts of 10/. and 20/., making 
in all about 100/.; it being understood that they 


| should present the tickets to operatives, and persons | 


who would not, under ordinary circumstances, pay to 
hear an oratorio. 
Mr. R. Barnes was appointed chairman, to solicit 
millowners and other employers to subscribe for 
tickets, and present them to their workpeople. A 
deputation was also appointed to wait on the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, to ask him to give the pro- 
posed introductory address on the occasion. A reso- 
lution was also passed, giving authority to Mr. Hallé 


| to engage the same vocalists who sang on the 17th 
| inst., and make arrangements for the day of the per- 
| formance, 


It was stated that the performance would 
probably take place in the beginning of February. 
Mr. Barnum read a lecture, for the first time, on 


| Wednesday night, at the St. James’s Hall, before a 
Auber’s sparkling opera, Le Part du Diable, was | 


considerable audience. The effect of the opening 
was somewhat marred by a species of row, such as 
must have reminded the lecturer of scenes enacted 
during the Jenny Lind mania in America. After 


| reviewing the origin and history of money, from the 
| earliest times to the present—and having proved to 
his own satisfaction that all great men, though | 


apparently stimulated by love of fame, have really 
been actuated by lust of pelf—Mr. Barnum introduced 
an anecdote of a cute Bostonian, who, when asked to 


| dine with a wealthy merchant, and being pressed to 


partake of more than one joint, replied: ‘‘No, I 


| thank thee, friend; but I will take out the value in 
| money, if thou wilt give it me.” 


Now it is some- 
what curious that in an American report of a tem- 
perance lecture delivered by Mr. Barnum, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, he is represented as appro- 
priating this anecdote to himself, making his com- 
panion the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, who presses 
him to take some wine, and the Jocus the Albion 
Tavern, Great Russell-street. Most of the jokes 
related during the lecture are to be found in Mr. 
Barnum’s book. At the close of the entertainment 
each person present received a ticket to view a mer- 
maid, to be exhibited on the next and following days 
at St. James’s Hall. 

The Revue et Gazette des Thédtres states that 
| Madame Ristori was last week about to leave Florence 
for Naples, with a company of performers, to fulfil an 
engagement of a month. She was told by the Neapo- 
litan Chargé d’Affaires that his Government had in- 
terdicted her personally from entering the kingdom, 
though her performers, on demanding and obtaining 
regular authorisation from the King, might do so. 
| As Madame Ristori had obtained visas to her pass- 

ports, and bad paid for places in the diligence, she 





Of the orchestra of 250 performers, 200 | 


A committee was formed, of which | 


and that it was on the express recommendation 
of no less a person than Mme. Borghi-Mamo, a 
competetent judge of singing, that M. Cal- 
zado had engaged him. He further said that on the 
first night he had been afflicted with a cold, but that 
nevertheless, if some journals had spoken ill of him, 
others had spoken well. He produced a certificate 


| from Duprez, who is now director of the singing- 


school at the Conservatoire, to the effect that he had 
a veritable tenor voice ; and he said that M. Ca!zado’s 
reason for wanting to get rid of him was that, in 
addition to Mario and himself, he had engaged two 
other tenors, Graziani and Belard, and did not need 
four. Galvani therefore prayed that the action might 
be dismissed, and that M. Calzado might be con- 
demned to pay him a month’s salary, which fell due 
on the 1st November last. M. Calzado’s advocate 
begged that three experts might be charged to report 
on the extent and quality of Galvani’s voice. But 
the tribunal, without noticing this request, decided 
that the engagement of a performer can only be put 
anend to when it shall be clearly proved that the 
public had received him with marked disfavour, and 
| that M. Calzado produced no such proof with regard to 
| Galvani. It therefore rejected his action ‘“ for the 
present,” and ordered him to pay Galvani 2571f., his 
| month’s salary due on the 1st November last. 

| M. Fould, Minister of State, has granted the privi- 
| lege of the new Theatre du Peuple, on the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol, to the son of Lafond, the tragedian of 
the Théatre Francais in the time of Talma. 

| The director of La Seala, at Milan, has been pre- 
| vented by the monetary crisis which prevails in 
Lombardy from paying his performers. This is the 
first time such a failure has occurred there. 

A letter from Riga speaks of a manuscript, in 
Haydn’s handwriting, of a comic opera, entitled 
L’Incontro Improviso, presented to the library of that 
town by Prince Esterhazy, when he visited it on his 
way to the coronation of the Emperor, in 1856. 
Haydn was 25 years chapel-master in the Prince's 
family, and many of his productions still remain io 
manuscript in its archives. 














SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


| Roya Instirvuttox.—On Tuesday afternoon 
| Professor Faraday delivered the first of his 
| Christmas course of lectures to a juvenile audi- 
ence, the subject being ‘ Metalline Properties, 
Lustre, &ec.” 

| The Professor said that his audience might suppose 
| the properties of metals to be easily distinguished and 
| quite distinct from those of all other bodies; but there 
| is in fact no property possessed by metals in which 
| other bodies do not participate, the difference being 
| only in degree. Thus, for instance, the properties of 
reflection, of colour, of weight, and of transparency 
| belong to other substances as well as to the metals, 
| though the latter possess some of them ina higher 
| degree than any other bodies. He noticed the ele- 
| mentary character of the metals, and the vast 
; number of different elements which that class « 
| bodies exhibits compared with all other substances 
lin nature. Thus, whilst all the objects which w 
| behold are formed almost entirely of four or five ele- 
| mentary substances, there is a long list of metals 


| each of which, so far as chemists have yet ascer- 


tained, consists of distinct elements. To show how 


| day exhibited a flask containing water, which was i! 


| the course of being manufactured from a gas fame; 
but though man could thus combine together appa- 
| rently dissimilar elements, it defies his present know- 


| ledge to form any of the metals. Chemists, he said 
| would be equally delighted if they could transmu! 
| gold into lead, or if they could change lead into gold 


but all attempts to decompose the metals have 
The property of reflection which 


hitherto failed. 
gives lustre to metals is the one which they possess! 


compound substances may be formed, Professor Fara- 
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ahigher degree than other bodies ; and the illustra- 
tion of this property in a variety of ways consti- 
tuted the principal subject to which the attention 
of the audience was directed. A red-hot ball 
was suspended from a stand on the lecture table, 
anda bright gold medal was placed a few inches 
below it. Whena piece of phosphorus was put upon 
the medal it was not ignited, though it instantly took 
fire when the bright metallic surface was removed. 
When a piece of rock salt was placed between the 
phosphorus and the hot ball, the phosphorus was in- 
flamed, and the rock salt remained cold; but on the 
interposition of a piece of glass, the opposite effect 
took place—the glass being then heated, and the 


phosphorus was not affected; the heat of the glass | 


being insufficient to inflame the phosphorus when re- 
moved from proximity to the red-hot ball. These 
different effects Professor Faraday attributed to the 
reflecting power of the gold, which sent back the heat 
from its surface, and, though so close to the source of 
heat, it was itself quite cool. The power of gold for 
reflecting light was compared with that of glass, by 
throwing the rays of the electric lamp on to gold 
and on to glass surfaces at the same time, the 
different degrees of reflection from the two being 
strikingly manifested when the disc of light was 
reflected by them on a screen. The powerful 
effect of metallic reflection was shown by a parabolic 
reflector, such as is used in lighthouses; for on the 
application of such a reflector to a common argand 
oil lamp, the rays of light thus concentrated and re- 
flected lighted up the parts towards which they were 
directed with a brilliancy very far surpassing that of 
the flame itself. The reflection of heat from the sur- 
face of gold was afterwards illustated by several in- 
teresting experiments, the most curious of which was 
the toasting of a slice of bread by means of a red-hot 
salamander. The bread was previously covered 
partially with pieces of gold leaf, and, though all the 
ether parts were toasted almost black, those parts 
covered with the gold leaf were apparently untouched. 
Professor Faraday said that if his face and hands and 
clothes were to be thus gilded he might be placed near 
to the hottest furnace for a short time without being 
injured. The transparency of gold was shown by 
placing gold leaf in the rays of the electric lamp, 
the light of which passed through the solid metal, 
and threw a beautiful green light on thescreen. When 
gold is still more finely divided by solution, and by 
being dissipated by the charge of an electrical battery, 
the colours vary from a beautiful purple to a fine red. 
Experiments exhibiting this transparent property of 
gold by the electric lamp concluded the lecture. 


The subjects for the lectures on Thursday and 
Saturday were also connected with the metals; 
that for the former day being their chemical 
power, and that for the latter their properties in 
connection with heat, electricity, &c. 

Royat Socrery.—The President of the Royal 
Society has appointed Lord Wrottesley, General 
Sabine, Sir R. Murchison, Mr. Gassiot, Dr. 
Whewell, and Mr. Bell, vice-presidents of the 
society. 





Dr. Livinestone’s Exprpition.—The follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated on the 4th 
of October from the Kongone river, has been 
received by the Rev. Dr. Thompson : 


My dear Dr. Thompson,—I could not possibly 
write you by last opportunity from Zambezi ; but 
there was so little to communicate, you were no 
loser. We have now had more time to look about 
us, and I think we have ascertained the point, that 
entering this river at the time we did is nearly quite 
safe, if no delay takes place among the mangrove 
swamps. We have been favoured with fair health, 
and have had ailments more like common colds than 
fever. Two of the party are now at Tete, and the 


sometimes do now, deep channels might be secured | the paper duty during the ensuing session of,Parlia- 
for the whole year. They are going to build a fort | ment. It will be composed of delegates from the 
and custom-house at this or the Luallo.—With kind | various associations formed in London, Edinburgh, 
regard, &c., Davip Liyinesrone. | and London. 
| The committee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
| Pure Literature have granted to the Council of the 
Society of Arts the privilege of giving recommenda- 
| tions to the Institutions in union, enabling them to 
| obtain at half-price libraries of 5/. worth and upwards 
of books, to be selected from a catalogue issued by the 
society, and which will be supplied to any institution 
| applying for it. 

The following letter has been received by the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh from Lord Brougham :—* Pro- 
vence, Dec. 18, 1858.—My Lord: I have this morn- 
ing had the honour of receiving your Lordsbip’s letter 
with the inclosed address, and I have no words which 
can express how deeply I have been affected by it. 
Believe me. my Lord, I did not read either that or your 
letter with dry eyes. I refer not merely tothe personal 
kindness of my highly-esteemed fellow-citizens (as the 
honour formerly bestowed entitles me to call them), but 
it is an unspeakable gratification to find all the great 
community under your Lordship’s care approving, 
without distinction of class, or party, or sect, those 
measures to which, to the very moderate extent of 
my powers, my life has been devoted, for improving 
as well as preserving our institutions, raising the 
character of our people, and furthering generally the 

b Coat ie, IX progress ofhumanimprovement. The sickness which 
quarterings of the arms of Welsh families, were fully has visited this family, and the uncertainty of the 
described. The original commission constituting meeting of Parliament, at which I must of course be 
Blake, Monk, Desbrow, and Penn, admirals of the present, prevent me from naming the time at which 
British navy, signed and sealed by the Protector, was |] can ae to have the happiness of meeting my 
exhibited, as well as other documents of the era. | frjends in wear city. As soon as this can be ascer- 
A. W. Franks, Esq., recounted some modern attempts tained, I shall have the honour of again addressing 
at forged antiquities, and exhibited some from Italy; | your Lordship. Believe me to be, with great respect, 
one, a plate, in imitation of fifteenth-century Raffaelle your faithful servant, Broucuam.—Right Hon. the 
ware; another,'a glass vase, covered with fragments | Lord- Provost.” ‘ 
of genuine iridescent glass, which had been affixed to Professor Max Miiller, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
give it an antique look. He also exhibited what has been elected a Corresponding Member of the In- 
purported to bea seal of Castelfranco, but which was | stitute of France. 
also a forgery. On the previous evening meeting this The late Rey. Richard Dill has left a muniiicent 
subject of “modern antiques” was fully entered bequest to the Magee College, Derry, Ireland. The 
into. ; : A | Belfast Banner states that the sum immediately avail- 
A series of drawings and specimens of Mexican | abje amounts +o about 7000, and that on the deaths 
antiquities, from the collection of E. G. Squier, was | of certain relatives who have a life interest, the 
also exhibited and described. Mr. Squier is well portion of the residue of his estate is to be inherited 
known from his researches in Central America, and | by the same institution, to which he has also be- 
among the aboriginal tribes of America, and he has queathed his valuable library. 
published some most useful disquisitions on the some- A writer in the Court Circular states that, should 
what mystic manners of the people who inherited | Mr. Buckstone live to retire from the stage, he “ con- 
Central America. He has had peculiar facilities in | templates writing an autobiography, for the sake of 
his branch of study, having been a Government | presenting the reading public with recollections of 
official, and connected with railways in that district. | his distinguished contemporaries, and of giving an 
_ The Numismatic Society occupied its last evening | account of the inner life of the London theatres since 
sitting by reading a communication on some early | 1820, with personal descriptions and reminiscences of 
Pheenician Coins, by the president, and which have | the performers, authors, poets, and critics with whom 
been recently added tothe British Museum collection. | he has been associated from time to time.’’ 
They commenced with specimens of those of Maladus, The centenary of the birth of Burns is to be cele- 
B. c. 145. brated in Liverpool by soirée of the working classes 
The last number of the Revue de la Numismatique | at the concert-hall, and by a musical entertainment 
Belge contains a gratifying tribute of respect to a | and ball at the St. George’s-hall. A meeting to make 
well-known numismatist, M. Joachim Lelewel, the | arrangements for the latter was held yesterday. 
well-known author of the useful handbook for all} The proprietor of the Sheffield Times, who was the 
students in that difficult class of coins which form the plaintiff in the case of “ Harrison v. Pearce,” tried 
earliest native currency of Fre nee, Germany, and | Jast week, announces in the last number of tbat 
England. His “Types Gaulois,” as well as his | journal the discontinuance of the daily issue of that 
‘‘Geographie du Moyen Age,” are reference books of | paper, in consequence of the damaging effects of the 
great general value. M. Lelewel is a Polish exile, | libels published by the defendant and others. “The 
who has made Belgium his home for twenty-five | daily morning paper,” says the proprietor, “being 
years, and enriched its literature by researches into | newly established, suffered the most from the effect 
its history and archeology. His adopted countrymen | of the libels, and in fact so much, that a month or 
| have now struck a medal, in the style of the jettons | two ago we considered we should probably be com- 
of the fifteenth century, having on one side his por- | pelled to discontinue its publication—at any rate, 
trait, and on the other the inscription 4mor Belgarum | yntil a more favourable period. We did not take 
exsulis solatium. The same journal contains some | the step immediately, lest it should be supposed or 
good papers on Byzantine, Merovingian, and Eastern alleged that we had done it in order to make out a 
coins, with very well-executed engravings. ' case for damages and to influence the jury. While 
A series of coins, medals, and jettons connected | the matter was pending we determined to make no 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday, Jan. 4.—4. Council Meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archzxological Society 
Saturday, 8.—2. Royal Asiatic Society. 











ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


| THE proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries ter- 

minated, until the middle of January, on Thursday 
| week, when the evening was chiefly devoted to a 
| paper by Durrant Cooper, Esq., on the series of Great 
| Seals made by Simon for the use of the Parliament 
| and Cromwell. The King protested by proclamation 
| against any seal being manufactured for the use of 
| his refractory Parliament; but they left his denuncia- 
| tion unheeded and voted 200/. to Simon for his cele- 
| brated work, representing on one side the House of 
| Commons assembled in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and on 
| the other a map of the British islands. A remark- 
| ably fine impression of this, the most curious of the 
| Great Seals of England, was exhibited; as well as 
the series in all its varieties of those made for Crom- 
well, in which his own coat of arms, with its six 
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others hope to join them shortly. We got a ton and with the city of Lille has been recently published by change of any kind whatever. One effect of the 


M. Van Hende of that place. It is a work of peculiar 
and curious research. Lille was remarkable for the 
industry of its mint; and one section only of this 
work, illustrative of the jettons issued, occupies 
twenty-eight plates, including 268 specimens. 

Le Comte Maurin Nahays, of Utrecht, has just 


a half of coals there, the first ever taken out of the 
earth in that country; and as the Portuguese 
have shown a great deal of public spirit, we 
are sure of a larger supply when we return. My 
poor fellows received me with joy. They had been 
taunted by the Tete people that their Englishman é o- eee ae ae 
would never return; but they hoped on, and have published a magnificent quarto Numismatic History 
amassed quantities of beads to take back to their own of the Kingdom of Holland, commencing where that 
country. Thirty of them died of small pox, and six of Van Loon ends, and Se ee of those 
were killed by a rebel chief at the confluence of the | CUrious ephemeral coins and jettons which render the 
Suenya. The confidential servant of Lekwebu is with medallic history of the Low Countries so curious to 
me now on board the launch, which is so small we | the student. En San Sa ae ; 

could not bring more of them down, though they | M. Penon, of Marseilles, is about serene “ 
were anxious to come in service. We found the | Work devoted to an explication of the mes bearing 
country in a state of war, and the Portuguese were too ical ee se er 
busy with that tohelp us with canoes. Itisfinished now, | 88. of the Lombards, Visigoths, and Merovingian 


and my old friend, Major Lecard, at once assisted with | Kings. They are at present a confused and con- | 


luggage; but it has quite depopulated the land adja- fusing series, much in want of explanation; and he 

cent to the river. We see the river in this month at | "eauests the communication of any not included in 

its very lowest; and as it spreads out into from one the engravings to the works of the Baron Marchant | 

to two miles in width, the broad parts are very diffi- | 84 the Marquis de Lagoy. 

cult. When we get up to Lupata our difficulties — 

vanish, for above that point it is in one or two chan- Reiki ‘ 
LITERARY NEWS. 


nels of about 1000 or 1200 yardsbroad. I admire its 

size more than ever. When I came down in a canoe 

it was full, and I saw but one channel where now are | ARRANGEMENTS are in progress for a large and in- 
two orthree. Ifthe Portugese would be at the ex- | fluential deputation to wait on the Chancellor of the | 
pense of a few piles driven in, to effect what snags” | Exchequer, for the purpose of obtaining the repeal of | 
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| 
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monograms of the Romano-Byzantine period, as well | 


libels has been that the capital and labour which 
have been expended in establishing the Sheffield Times 
as a daily newspaper have been wholly lost. We 
are therefore compelled to succumb to this extent to 
the adverse influences which have been brought to 
bear against us, and to announce that the daily issue 
of the Sheffield Times will be discontinued.” 

The Lancaster Guardian states that the Rev. J. 
Richardson, master of Appleby Grammar School, 

| has translated the ‘“*Song of Solomon’’ into the 

| Westmoreland dialect, for Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte. This song, in the dialects of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Northumberland, is now in the 
press, by order of the Prince. 

The Jewish Chronicle, discussing the extraordinary 
fact that Hebrew MSS. are sometimes found buried in 
the ground, thus seeks to account for it: ‘‘ Some sen- 
sation has lately been created in the Continental 
literary world by the unexpected reintegration of 
a Caraitic manuscriptin the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg, originally coming from Cairo, by some 
loose leaves, evidently belonging to the same volume, 


| brought from the Crimea, whither they had been car- 
> , 


ried from Jerusalem, where they had been buried 
before. Dr. Tischendorff, who had procured the origi- 
nally defective manuscript, in a letter to the Imperial 
Librarian, shares his astonishment at the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the missing leaves had 
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been recovered. 
may have induced the Caraitic community at Jera- 
sales m to bury some leaves of its manuscript, whilst the 

emainder wandered into Egypt, remains uncertain; 


hat they should, however, meet again at St. Petersburg 


Ww was certainly not dreamt of by those who mutilated the 
manuscript.’ The erudite Dr. Steinschneider, in no- 
ticing in the new number of his ‘ Hebraische Biblio- 
graphie’ (Hlammaskir) this correspondence, observes : 
To us the matter admits of a simple explanation, 
by supposing that the same leaves became accidentally 
loosened atthe time that the manuscript wandered | 
to Cairo, and consequently remained at Jerusalem. 
They were then—in consequence of the well-known 
veneration of Jews for the very fragments of Hebrew 
ritings, on account of the name of God (shemoth) 
hich ‘they might contain—removed out of the way, 
in order to protect them from the apa use 
which is often made of waste paper. It is this venera- 
tien to which the discovery of several valuable 
ancient printed fragments is due. Books, however, 
re sometimes also buried from superstitious motives, 
as stated by Wagenseil (Sotah, 1180). 
custom may be one that of the Turks, who 
consign the copies of the Koran executed by the aul- 
tans to the tombs in which the bodies are deposited. 
Hebrew w orks, however, were also buried in times of 
persecution, in order to save them from destruction. 
us the burial of books has sometimes preserved 
erary treasures, and at others robbed us of 
The Siéele publishes its seventh Lamartine sub- 
tion-list. The donations are very small. The 
est sum appears to be 100f., and the lowest one 
nny, or ten centimes. The most frequent sums are 
10f., 5f., 20f. 
As a contrast to the above, a paragraph states that 
M. Hachette, the publisher, has already paid Lamar- 
tine, this year, 850,000 franes (14,000/.) for his 
Monthly Course of Literature.” 
A weekly English newspaper, to be called the 
Levant Herald, is about to be published in Constan- 
@. 











Foreign Books Recently Published. 


(H. C.) Saimmtliche Miirchen, mit 125 illus. 5th 





edit. 8vo. 








1.), Das Wachsthum der Haferpflanze, Svo. Leipzig, 30. 
G.), Traité de chimie technique appliquée aux arts, &. 


Beliermann (Heinr.), Die Mensuralnoten u. Taktzeichen d. xv. u. xvi 
Jahrhunderts erliiutert, 4to. Berlin, 6s. 
i theca scriptorum classiecorum et Graecorum et Latinorum, 8vo. 
yzig, Lis. 
= a Graeca curantibus Frid. Jacobs et Val. Chr. Fr. Rost. 
idis tragadim, vol. ii. sect. i. @vo. Gotha, 2s. 
nis opera omnia, vol. iii. sect. ii. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
B théque Elzevirienne, L2mo. each 4s. 6d. 
Les Cent nouvelles nouvelles, publiées par Th. Wright, 2 v< 
Chansons de Gaultier Garguille, nouv. édit. avec notes par E. Four- 
nier, 1 vol. 
Biot (J. B.), Mélanges scieutifiqnes et littéraires, 3 vols. 8vo. 20s. 
B! ine (Louis), Histoire de la Révolution frangaise, tome x. vo. 4s 6d. 
ichitté (H.), Le Poussin, sa vieet son ceuvre, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s 
pion (Maurice), La fin du monde et les cométes au point de yue 
wh istorique et anecdotique, 32mo. Is. 
1, Encyclopédie d'histoire naturelle. Crustacés, Mollusques, et 
phy 4to. 5s. 3d. 
cnat (I' Abbé J.), Clément d’Alexandrie, sa doctrine et sa polém iqne 
5 




















erel, Sermons et Hom . "2nd serics, 12mo, 3s. 

s haereseologicum. Tom. fi. Et. s. t.: 8. Epiphanii, episcopi 
Constantiensis, panaria eorumque anacephalaeosis, tomi i. pars 1 
8vo0. Be rlin, 14s. 

Dalmer (Karl Ed. Fr.), Auslegung d Briefes St. Pauli an die Colosser, 
Sv Gotha, 4s. 

Debay (A.), Les Nuits corinthiennes ou les Soirées de Lais, 12mo. 2s. ad. 

saux-Bernard, Les Lanternistes, essai sur les réunions litte 

uires et scientifiques qui ont préeédé, & Toulouse, l'établissement de 
udémie. des Sciences, 8vo. Techener, 5 portraits 12s., without, 8s. 
vais et Van Beneden, Zoologie médicale, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Hefele (Carl Jos.), Coneiliengeschichte. Nach den Quellen bearb. 

}, iii. 8vo. Freiburg, 7s. 
od Christianisme en Chine, en Tartarie et au Thibet, tome iv. 








85 

janet P ~anl), Histoire de la philosophie morale - politique dans l'anti- 
é et les temps modernes, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. ¢ 

Far Jules), Histoire de la Littérature aonb tom. v. yi. 12mo. 5s 

anin (Jules), Rachel et la Tragédie, 1 vol. 8vo. avec 30 photographes 
pres nature, représentant Mile. Rachel dans ses principaux 


les, 2 





(J mad astronomi, opera omnia, edit. Ch. Frisch, vol. ti. pars i. 
Svo, Prankfort-a-M. 6s. 
i (Albert de), Histo ire de la crinoline au temps passé 








ani ‘Samosate nsis opera, edidit Guil. Dindorf, vols. ii. iii. editio 
stereot., Sve. Leipzig, B. Tauchuitz, each 2s. or vellum paper, is 6d. 

J , Kimigen v. Preussen, Dem deutschen Volke gewidmet, 3rd edit 
12mo. Berlin, 6s. 

M res inédits du soma de Lamotte-Valois, sur sa vie et son époque 
1754-1830), 12mo. 3s. 

y vives et Corre! aan politique et militaire du Prince Eugéne, 

r iv. 8vo. 5s. 

' let (J.), L'Amour, 12mo, 3s. 

Mitt eflungen aus Justus Perthes geographischer Anstalt, 4to. (8 co- 

ured maps, fol.), Gotha, each 1s. 

(T.), Verloren u. gefunden, Roman in 2 bdn, 8vo. Frankfurt-a- 








} e, 7s. Od, 

tement (A.), Souvenirs de la Restauration, 12mo. 2s. 6d 
Perron, Femmes arabes avant et depnis l'Islamisme, 8vo. 6s. 6:7. 
Ribelle 








C. de), Histoire des animaux célébres, industrieux, &c. 8vo. 5: 
Roussel (N.), De mon Balcon & Cannes, 12mo, Is. 6d 
s te-Reuve, Galerie de femmes célébres tirée des Causeries du 
vo. 17s, 


Saint- Gomnaie (J. T. de), Lady Clare, légende, 12mo. 1s. 

Salntine (X. B.), Chrisna, 12mo. 2s. 

& (Dr. R.), Der Brief an die Epheser, 8vo. Berlin, 6s. 

I (P. Cornelii), Opera que supersunt ad fidem codicum Medi- 

rum, vol. i. 2nd edit. royal 8vo. Zurich, 10s, 

au (G.), Dictionnaire universe] des Contemporains, 8vo. 20s 

Lieut. C, W.M. van de), Map of the Holy Land, fol. Gotha, 21s 

Lieut. C. W. M. van de), Memoir to accompany the map of the 

Holy Land, 8vo. 7s. 

Villemot (A.), La viea Paris, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. 

Vi i Maronis, Carmina omnia, 16mo. avec 27 dessins, par Barrias, 

édition elzevirienne, Firmin Didot, 12s.; édition avec vignettes pho- 

tographiées, 32s. 647. 

Vivien de Saint-Martin, Mémoire analytique sur la carte de l'Asie 
entrale et de I’Inde, Svo, 5s. 

Weiss (B ), Der Philipper-Brief, 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 6:7. 

“Werdet (E.), Portrait intime de Balzac, 12mo. 3s. 

Wunderlich (C. A.), Geschichte der Medicin, roy. 8vo. Stu attgart, 7s. 6d 

Zimmermann (J.), A Grammatical Sketch of the Akra or Ga Lan- 

guage, 2 vols. 8yo. Stuttgart, 10s. 6d. 














This functionary writes: ‘ What | 


| this match, but honour ; 


With this 


OBITUARY. 


HEINereTrTer, Mile. Deena, a at one time principal singer 
at the Grand Opera, oy at Friburg, of an affection of | 
the heart. She was only thirty- seven years of age. 

Hersert, Mr. J. B., of Liverpool, for many years reporter, 
editor, and tt sacccaned of the on Seen Press. 








~ Mr, Morpay’s Marcu witn Herr ANDERSSEN. 
Once more victory has crowned the efforts of the | 
young American phenomenon. Tputtiing to the 
latest information, Mr. Morphy has won seven games, 


Herr Anderssen two, and two have been drawn. We | 


understand that Herr Anderssen speaks in the 


highest terms of admiration of his youthful Oppo- | 


nent, and frankly admits that he has been van- 
quished by a force in chess superior to anything he 
has ever before experienced. No stakes depended upon 
buat that is large enough, for 
after this victory Mr. Morphy must be admitted to be | 
the first player in the world. 


Vy TINES!—JAC 1KSON and CO. are now 
ady to supply th lebrated HAMPERS for 
Cc netstnan 4 Bottles Port, 3 Spar Moselle, and 
3 Champagne. Terms, cash or ret 2/. 10s,, 32, 3s. 
—Direct 741, Mark-lane, E.C. 
South African, 20s. and 24s lozen 











WHISKEYs. — EQUAL ISATION of | 
DUTY.—The choicest Scotch and Ir 


rish from 14s, to 
Lower Thames-street, 
Shipping and the 








18s. per gallon.—OWEN and CO., 
London, E.C., opposite the Custo 
trade supplied. 


MHE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DE W | 

and USQUEBAUGH.—T! " choicest SCOTCH and 
IRISH WHISKY, ‘five years old pr oof to 5 over proof, 17s. 
and 18s. per gallon, 38s, and 40s, per dozen, bottles and ham- 
pers included, free to any railway station in town. 
eash.— Sole Consignees, OLDFTELD and Co., 26, Philpot- 











lane, E.C. Shippers and the trade supplied. f ue 

WINES AT HALF DUTY :— 
South - n Port.. 20s. and 24s. per doz. 
South ‘f 20s. and 24s. per doz. 





South African Made ira. 
Pure, full body, with fine aroma. Terms cash. 

“After giving them a very close scr iy, we can with the 
greatest confidence recommend these wines to our friends."’ 
Vide Morning Herald, Nov. 6th, 1358. 

Brown and Broven, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, 
Strand, W.C., and 24, Crut Friars, City. 


24s. per doz. 















UXURY,—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., in brilliant condition, 20s. per | 
Dozen. 

“T find your wine to be pure and una 

Leruesy, M.D., London Hospital. 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. f 

Reference, Delivered free to any L n Railway Terminus, 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby s« . application. 

Colonial Brandy, 1 lion. 

WELLER d HUGHES, Wholesale Win e and Spirit 
_ Importers, 27, C rutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 


EN YEARS OLD IRISH or SCOTCH | 

WHISKEY, 18s. per gal.; 7 years old, 16s. 6d.; fine 

Pale Cognac Brandy 2s , 25s. to 30s.; Old Jersey Brandy, 

iés, 6d.; old Jamaica Rum, 12s, 14s. to 16s. 6d.; Strong | 
Mixing Gin, 10s., 12s., and 14s,; Hollands 24s. per gal. 

BEST SOUTH AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY 20s. 
doz.; Genuine Port and Sherry, ~~ very superior Sherry, 
308,, 368. to 42s.; fine Amontillado, 48s. to 60s.; ald erasted 
Port, four years in bottle, 36s. to 42s. ; ‘very superior old Port, 
48s, to 66s. ; fine Clarets, 30s., 365. to 48s.; superior do., 60s. ; 





ilterated —HENRY 








or 




















a : 42s. to 60s. per doz.; B Pale Ale, 4s. 6d.; 
Seotch Ale, 4s. 6d.; Double Stout, 4s. 6d. : London Stout, 3s. 
per doz. Imperial pints Terms cash.—M‘CLEAN and CO., 





| 149, Sloane-street, Chelsea, and 9, Skinner-street, Snow-! ul 


City. 


— he 
AY 7JATER BEDS, 
| CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
M anufacturer, HOOPER, 55, Grosvenor-street, 3ond-street. 


VINEGAR.—Patronised by Her Majesty's Government. 

| + mK ATP pp 1 +4 TYAT 
CoN DY’S PATENT PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED MALT VINEGAR. Families, by using this 
delicious Vinegar, ensure purity, and eff 
eent. See Report of Dr. 
Hassell, of the Lancet Commission, an 
Trade, in bottles, labelled and ¢ = d. Wholesale, 
63, King William-street, London B : , 
Six Quart Sample sent free to any Railway, for 3s. 6d. 


j TANTED, LEFT-OFF 


Mr. and Mrs. HART, of 31, Newcastle-street, Strand, 
W.C., still continue to purchase pe = description of Ladies’, 


















| 
Gentes nen's, and Children’s Wearing Apparel, including | 


Velvet, Satin, Brocaded, and other Dresses; also Naval and 
Military Uniforms, Officers’ Outfits, Court and Fancy Suits, 
India Goods of all kinds, old-fashioned Brocaded_ Silk and 
Satin Damasks, Court Trains and Dresses, Furs, Point and 
Foreign Laces, Table Linen, Sheetings, Jewellery, Books, 
Furniture, and all Miscellaneous Property, &c. 

All parcels forwarded to Mr. or Mrs. Hart, and addressed 
as above, will meet with the strictest attention, and the ut- 
most value will be remitted by ~ -office order, per return of 

| post. Ladies or gentlemen will be waited on at their resi- 
denees (within twenty miles of London), by a letter being 
addressed, prepaid, to Mr. or Mrs. Hart, 31, Newcastle-street, 
Str and, W. (E ste ab lishe d 1801.) 


" . 
iq AM@S, CHANDE LIE tS, TABLE 
| B4 GLASS, &c. &c.—An entire new Stock.—The Show- 
rooms of F. SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, W., contain 
the largest and most elegant collection in E urope. Buyers of 
the above goods should pay a visit to this establishment before 
purchasing elsewhere. The beauty and magnitude of the 
Stock is without a rival in the metropolis 
tichly cut-glass Gas Chandeliers fer three lights, £ 4. d. 
with engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design ...... 3 3 
Handsome bronze Dining-room Chandeliers for three 
lights, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent qua- 








lity, entirely of the best cast work, complete 220 
A first-class, full-size Moderator Lamp, on sl 
Nel engraved globe, &c., complete ......+++ 017 6 





The ‘‘Gem,”’ a massively-cut Quart Decanter. 
most elegant shape, and of t 
Every article connected with the trade ‘at the same extra- 

ordinary moderate charges.—F. SPARK and Co., Manufac- 
| turers, 144, Oxford-street, W. (nearly opposite Bond-street), 


+ London, 





Terms | 


WHE: NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE | 
L 
Y 


Terms—Cash or | 


MATTRESSES, and | 


ct a saving of 50 per | 
etheby, City Officer of Health, Dr. | 
2 Sold by the 


CLOTHES.— | 


the purest crystal glass 012 0| 


se 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, for Custards, 


Puddings, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and un- 
| e ualled as a diet for infants and invalids, Lancet says: 
| “This is superior to anything of the kind known.” See also 
| reports by Dr. Hassall, Dr. Letheby, London Hospital, and 

Dr. Muspratt.—W holesale, Grocers and Deg ists; Retai 
Grocers, Chemists, &c.: 16 02. packets, S3ROWN and 
| POLSON, Paisley, Dublin ; 77A, a sory ry Manchester : 
} and 23, lronmonger- -lane, Tondon. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARC ‘H, 
| OF USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
| AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S L AUNDRESS to be 













THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &c. 
7 
| DPD: ALTENBURG'S ORIENTAL OIL 
the finest and most agreeable remedy ever used fi 
| Baldness or Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it 
| has fallen off from sickness or any other cause; strengthens 
and beautifies it, and rts to it a permanent lustre an 
silky softness. Price 2s . and 5s. 6d. per bottle; by post 12 
| Stamps extra. 
D°'ALTENBURG'S DENTRIFICE, an Oriental prepara i- 
| tion of peculiar efficacy i n pres rving and embellishin g 
Teeth, imparting tothem a brilliant polish and perfect wh te. 
ness, strengthening the — and in rendering the breath 
fras grant and pure. Price 1s. 1jd. per box; by post 16 stamps 
CavutTion.—The unprecede a d success of these celebrated 
articles has called forth numerous spurious imitations. None 
} can be genuine without the signature of the proprietors 
| DALTENBURG and COMPANY. Sold by them at 384 
| Lamb's Conduit-st., London, and by Chemists and Perfumers 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS S.—The 


| Newest Patterns of the Season.—DEANE and CO. hay 
on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these Lamps— 
Bronze, from 8s. 6d. to 6/.; China, complete, from Me, to 71. 7 
each. Engravings, with prices, free per post. Pure Colz 
for the above Lamps at the lowest market price, deliver 
London or the suburbs, periodically, or on receipt of | 
order. 


RON BEDSTEADS.—DEANE and Co. 


manufacture and supply every description of Iron an 
Brass Bedsteads, and have at Jug times a large Stock of thes 
| articles on hand, together with Beds, Mattresses, Palliasses 
&c. Full particalars of sizes ; an i prices, with Illustrations 
sent by post (free). 


CONOMIC COOKING-STOVES, 
RANGES, &c.—DEANE & Co, recommend with « 
fidence their Improved Cooking Stove. It is ches ap in fi 
| cost, simple in construction, easy in management, capable 
doing a large amount of work with a comparatively smal 
consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in sizes suitable for 
large or small families. In operation daily in the Stove and 
Fender Depé artment, where may also be seen the Impr ver 
Self-acting range and the Improved Cottage Range, ea 
| with oven and boiler. 
Prices of the range:—4 feet wide, 13/. 10s. 4 feet 3 in., 15/ 
$ feet 6 in., 167. 10s. 4 feet 9 tn., ar oo 19/7. 103, 5 fee 
4in., 91. 5 feet 6 in., 22/7. 10s. 5 feet 9 in., 24/7. 6 feet, 25/ 


| 
| aa ry r 
| EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY 
has been celebrated for more than 150 years for quality 
| and cheapness. The stock is extensive and complete, affor'! - 
| ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every pu 
chaser, 
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PRICES :— 
nae Tré ansparent Ivory -handied Knives— 
$. ¢ ! 8. d. | per pairs. ¢ 
| anh Le... 33. 0| Dessert ditt » 98 0! Carvers ee 


Best Ivory-handled Knives— 
29 0| Dessert ditto 23 0| Carvers . 
Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 
23 0| Dessert ditto 18 0| Carvers : 
Good Ivory-handled Knives— 
| Table Knives 160! Dessert ditto 12 0] Carvers 
Kitehen ives and Forks— 
| Table Knives 10 0] Dessert ditto 8 0! Carvers 26 
| Ladies’ Scissors of tl I 
| workmanship, and in choi 
cases, adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every description of Pocket Cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before t 
ublic, and is a plain, thorough!y good, old English Raz 
rice 2s. 6d. 


FURNISHING LIST. —For the convye- 


nience of persons furnishing, DEANE and CO, ha 
|) arranged a complete Pric ved List of Sti cles requisite in fitting 
| up a Family Residence, embracing all the various departments 
| of their establishment, and calculated greatly to facilitat 
purchasers in the selection of their goods. 
This List Deane and Co. will forward to any address, post- 
free. 
Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William-street, London- 
bridge. 
| Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur-street 
| London-bridge. 
| Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthu 
| bridge. 
Export Warehouses, Arthur-street West, London-bridge 
Opening to the Monument, London-bridge. 
VISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS OF 
| ] AWRENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothier 
_ . ,and Manufacturer, 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street, 1 DON 
WEST_—139 & 190, Tottenham-court-road, f LONDOS. 
In the READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, oak an immens 
assortment of MEN'S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ CLOTHIN 
consisting of garments. of the most novel, durable, and elegat' 
designs, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a 
saving, the prices being based on the most economical priJ 
| ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only test ‘ 
| cheapness. 
| BOYS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT.—Nothing ca 
exceed the variety and noveity of design in this departmen' 
For the winter season, such an immense assortment is pro- 
| vided as to exceed all L. HYAM’S former efforts. ‘I 
| asusual, are framed upon the most economic s¢ 
| Only to be seen to ensure that patronage whieh their intrin=: 
merits so well deserve. 
The ORDERED DEPARTMENT contains a magnifice! 
{ | assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, w! 
| are celebrated for refined taste and style, are guarantees (ur 4 
| good fit. Economy is the leading feature. 
| CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL MEN are speciall: 
invited, the Black and Mixture ¢ nage being of a FAS 


| Table Knives 


| Table Knives 





finest steel, the most fi 
e variety 





Scissors in han 
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r-strect East, Londor- 
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DYE. An ordered suit of Black for 8s. Also the ce 
brated SEVENTEEN SHIL LING TROUSERS in greé 
variety 


L. HYAM marks every Garment in PLAIN FIGURES 
from which no deviation is made; and no garment need 

| kept, when seen at home, if not satisfactory, but can 
} exchanged within any reasonable time, {f returned in $0 
| condition 
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rODERATOR LAMPS. _w orks—strong, | (I ALY. AN SM.—Mr. Wm. H. 


simple, and well-finished. Patterns—original, ranist. of No. 1, 
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beau- 












tiful, and in pure taste. Prices—very reasonable. Oil—only . solicits invalids to sen 
the first quality.—THOMAS PEAR( SON, 23, Ludgate- ; } hich 
hill, E.C. Eestablished nearly a Cen tainps 





in cases of Paralysis, 
Xsthina, Indigestion, 


C IL, 4s. . 6d. 
E te 0., of Paris; sole 
] mpany, 

, of th 


1OW 


COLZ 


JURE FRENCH 
per Gallon.—Mes 
Depot in England, the I 
76, New Bond-street, W.; 
finest ind purest wey, 












I , ni lr that asks of POE the INFOR ,MATION of the WOR tL D. 
f ) it Thirty Gallons, or 1 Two to Twelve —Peopl Fngland, read what 50,000 perso me 
Gallons. Modérateur Lamps, Glasses, Cottons, Repairs, &e., | for tl ems ves with MORISON’'S VI 1 ABLE. ‘U NIVE! R 
at Paris Prices. SAL MEI ‘ ul isto 





Ne\ 
ia » Hygeian agents thro 

irds the truth of the Hyge 
“by JAMES M« 


VW HITE_and SOFT HANDS throughout 
the WINTER.—The 


LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 

































COMPANY, 76, New - have prepared a new “es ascsi A = 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, nd, which, by its con- | ! ; stohedle ig ilies 
tinued use, will produce the f ids and whites a a ee . a 
even in the coldest weather and hardest water; it is | Goctrines. J ms ; map ie 
tifully soft in use, and agreeably perfan Sole 73 preg : ‘ 
so every other kind of Skin, Toilet, and N Soaps, in , is ae ie 
Ss, squares, or tablets, of every colour, nam ind 8 
holoss prices. 7 -_ 1 
ae ." (PEETH! TEETH! — | 
}{ ORNIMAN'S PUR a and recelved 
RICH EE! ; 


FULL-FLAVOl mt. f great 















































































always good alike,” is obtained 
powdered colour on the leaf; for, when not 
( se cannot possibly ff the 
with the choice spring g wit 
covered by the consumer cet (j 
Horniman’s Teas are easily d shed:— 
N “overed with Prussi e, &c., is al er leg 
is not intensely dark: w) some as well a e Berners-s ford-street, Londot 
é ays good alike" is thus obtaine s $3., and x - - 
4s, 47. per Ib, London Agents:—P i El- | AINE ETH. —Nothine has ever vet beer 
} stone, 227, Regent-street, in . “perma, Sires ' 
Throgmorton-street, Bank: Wolf, 7 rchvard egy pt ; ; Fac 
Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Boroug! Packets by | \) — Sauer 
H MAN'S Agents in all parts of t = s Popteileae F 
NEW YEARS’ FESTIV ITIES S.—Now that °° tae 
a the duties of the toilet requ re care in the prepa- | fitté t t 
rat for the scenes of fest Hai Teeth demand | rest te e 
especial attention t : wn t i 
tensions of the fairest face a s claims t i- mout \ y lou iti is gua- 
ratiol D'ALTENBU ‘ . L , soon la rant : ’ r ligature u r any stumps 
t eficial and beautifying « nthe h ‘ : ] 58 te set 
$ is silk, and t R. Br tADSHAW, tist, 2. Argyle- 
2s. 9d. and 5s. b ry t mir y fre 
D’ALTENBURG'S DENTH E : ~ 
t which permanently imparts to t bd I z as O U' SPRINGS.— 
ness and high polish, arrests decay i 1 m 
r ves every discoloration; it als the Old-Es 8 
renders the breath 1 es ‘ing pe Ar 
free by post for 16 s S« it yedime? st . 
a CO, 38. Lamb’s Con t e ord lin ary plat s. In the IMPI ED 
spectable Chemists and Perfumers ‘TH and FLEXIBLE GUMS re al 
. _ = oe an a fit is of the most 
((URISTM: AS PRE SE NJ I's.—The most venweny ape angerBbmmen os He Eh 
appropriate offerings a h tend to the pro- re u 1€ ~via r re net 3 en 
I ny (jhe iw Searie inion -ait yout who at It is pe rmanent, Ww ) sleso i ng 
this festive season are 1 us 3 sto sbir when im Use Getles the noice 
vantage under the gaze of thei ¥- i nbe more | ‘ , essary to sec Ee 
ptable than tl I t\ uhiess every satisiactiio ye Ziv 
erutes , sa te est materials are used, whi Messrs 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR lelightfull to supply at prices lower than are 
5 1] at pr V n at 
a ransparent n air; at 3 g nmon qu 1s, they ha 
rator and beautifier 1d all precedent. P f r eatories fol 1anufa : 
I ly Bottles ( qual £0 four sem , 10s. 6d., and that he professi 1. ( oratis 
size 21s. per bottle. , ‘Duke-street, Livery 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, unequalled for its ly ex s the syst . 
stimable qualities in imparting a radiant b t n- env The PATENT 
plexion, and a softness a tl lands a \ s lly res decayed f t 
I 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bettle, a tent " ined as above Yhserve th " 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, Pearl Dentrifice, wh ”- PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA ENAMEL, the! 
stows on the teeth a pearl- '} ¢ 38, Strengthens the | best Stopping for decayed Teeth or Toothache, Is | box 
(y s, and renders the Breat t Pr 2 1uinable through anv Chemist in town or 1 ¢ 
per box. ¥ 20 sta 8 improv ements in 
The patronage of Royalty, and Rank Fashi really 1 well repay a visit to their establisl- 
Europe, and their unive sallyok wn efticac S s, Sept. 6th, 18 





preparations a celebrity ur 

liarly ELEGANT and 8 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


ASONARL! 
Hatton-gat 





SSEN 8.— Sold yy | SHE B E ST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
ENT I 

en, L ab "ALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Wat Fift 
Mint has not only I 


sasincieteniiaatiltieeeninaaitinaian } tained the patronage of Majest 
/ NEWFOUNDLAND | 2¢ the Royal | 


K*s TING’S PALE 





but has become ot general us 




















and is a 10 dged to st 1 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and ope nti “ t f 
» from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed. | 1. ;wroved for maki 1 de _ 

re rted on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and | (ystard |} 1 excellen thick sB 3 
Thomson, of Guy's and St. Thom s's Hospitals, who, in the Sone : ; ‘ 
words of the late Dr. Perei say t j , 
that most devoid of colou : R OB INSON’ S PATENT GROATS for more tha 
this will be found to possess in a higl thirty ye een he ising 
1s. 6d., pints 2s. 6d,, quarts 4s. 67., and ++ ost irest fari ‘ st ar 





iperial measure, : nenate n for 


. making a pure a 
), St. Paul’s C hurchyard, Lond 




































See ae he age 
is « eral use in 
| ALSE’S SCORBU TIC ey, is 
This old-established he 
eect in all Scorbutie Complaints INSON, B VILE! 
purities from the blood. Ind a : . Hol- 
1ot well be conceived, the p 1 
¢ converted to the roseate hue ectabl ane cers Druggists, and others 
recourse to this preparation, instead ot » in Pa f 6d. and 1s.; and Fa 
g ae Cemaetio a, so much in vogue. Price 2s and lls t 2s., 5s., and 10s, ¢ acl 
é ».—Wholesale Agents, BAR( LAY and SONS, 95, Far- wee o . 
ringdon-street; HANNAY and CO Oxford-street. | Ary \ pORDE R F UL Cl RE of a COUGH.— 
1, on or country medicine vendor will proc the above etter has recently beet ld sed to 
customer. “ae , Boards, or nd 
TI ata N . FING mton —_| 
AY SE RN NETHY Ss PILL for the NE R\ ES red much from a most violent ¢ g 
ind MUSCI ES.—Invalids suffer fron 1 lowness | ef ickling in my chest, wl re y ( 
rits, w ant of sleep, loss of app and bilic | 1 to, could allay. My was cons 
il this medicine as a great ee ora ’ a whole 1e entirely | 1 Having see 
r the bipes land by restoring the iver, and the l effects of your Balsam of Aniseed in severa € ers 
healthy state, and thus era uli { melancholy, of my family, I purchased a small bottle, and when g g 
°88 f limbs, &c, The smallest size box will be quite sutti bed f took a teaspoonful in two table spoonfuls 
it to convince any inv alid of ae oextre aordinary v water ar The effect was immediate uN ted the 
se Pills. Price ls. 1 . and 446d, a box. — tickling in my chest, I slept well, and arose perf ctly 
sARCLAY, 95, Far lon-street, and HANNAY, » morning, w th the cusugtien of debility, ari 
i-street. Any medicine vendor v procure then if e by incessant ough for some ; 








1 entirely left me, and has never returr 
1 lady in the ne ight yourhood who for al 
under a most distressing cough, and w! 
y remedy within her knowledge, I sent 
of the bottle to her; and that long-standing, 





J. 
nsumption, 
Diphtheria, ¢ 

has ever ae such 


ExT AORDINARY CURES 


COLLIS BROWNE’ S CHLORODYNE.—Co1 





Asthma, Neuralgia. 


_ Rheumatism 
‘heft instantaneous, No 


medicine 









2 and unquestionable medical testimo It is uni- is she thought) incurable cough was perfectly ct 
ersally adopted by medieal men. hospitals, &c. ; its efficacy is | 2%¢ at perfect liberty to make what use you mi 
So re emark: able, 


and its administration so safe that physicians this communication, as the contents are strictly tr 
ly recommend it for general use. Sok | take every opportunity of recommending your inestima 













Manutacturer - 
J. DAVENPORT, Operative Chemist to H.R.H. the Duke of | medicine, feeling, as I do, fully assured of its efficacy. I ¢ 
Cambridge, 33, Great Russell-street, Londun. dear sir, yoursvery truly, WM. Boarps.—To Mr. Thos. Powe 
Reports forwarded from Drs. | This old-established Family Cough Medicine is remarkable 


W. Vesalius Pettigrew, 
rthonse, Sir Andrew Smith (late r ' 


Medical Department 
n, &., &&, " " 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s 6d. 
eipt of stamps or post-office order, 


J. 
Director-General of the 
General Board of Health, Lon- 


for its curative properties in all cases of coughs, ¢ olds 
ness of breath, asthmas, night cough, and every kind of 
nary disorder.—Prepared and sold by THOMAS POY 
| at the warehouse, 16, Blackfriars-road, London (late 54 
by all respectable chemists. 
In bottles at ls. 1}d. and 2 


short- 









ve Sent carriage free on 


2s. 32. each. 












‘ 4, Hand-court, 





su as eve 


a letter 


ry ling for the Cure of Wounds... 
from Mr. Hubbard. of Walsall :—“ To P To 
oa Sir,—A most remarkable instance of the 
f your medicines bas recently come under my notice 
nan, a needlemaker at Studley, was suffering from 
cers upon his legs and other parts of his body, $ 
hat he could not walk without crutehes. He had the 
treatment for a long time, but gradually got 
He was then advised to try your vs aluable medieines 

e is perfectly eured."—No bruise, burn, 1 
rbutic eruption can long resist these c 
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Dis MARSTON'S 
ANATOMY and SCIENCE, 
n.—Open daily, 

One Shill 


ted 


for 





tas 10M splendi 











on NERVOUS DEBI- 


D® M: ARSTON 


L ~' its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated by 
ses, and showing the means of eure. Issued GE RATIS by 
il and Pathological Society ( Great Britain, f 
fos Ww » feel interest« 





Dr M AR STON" S LECTURES o1 


st free fur two stamps. 
poy ee le LADY having been 


for more than ten years with consumptiv 
isness, indigestion, and with other 









a very serious nature, of which she coi 
tored to health by simy le meat 13. She w 
of the means by W ich e 





1 person ul 
—Address Mrs. Gt 


a, SW 


application, or 
ORGE Mor 





“ACT OF 
> I 


tech ot 


, loss of me 





DE EP G RATITU DE— 


il Book to away 


be given 








s, is earnestly ¢ lrous of ‘imp: poe eae ey - 
me the means whereby his restorati was § 
usly eff He will therefore send ; cor 
the if » per 
pre 
i. 3 








;00D F AMILY MEDICINE CHE ST, 


A 0 








t use, has saved many a life. and yet 
mig be improve 1pon, a iuced t u 
Je form ke some good compound, su as 
COt KLI ANTIB IL ioU S PILLS, and we find that t 
esires i y be attained without scales 


rtments, and 





enchan 
er 








Others might be used 
tested I t] sands of persons, 
t se so we may be set dk BE cus 


Dot 


CRINT 


OU W ANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
ISKERS, &c. ?—If use MISS COUPELLE'’S 
rRIAR, whi nh is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
I ., in a few weeks, and restore the Hai! 
whatever cause, pre vent its falling 
1 We: 1k Hair, and effectually eheck Greyness i 
ised in the nursery avert Raldne 33 


80, 


















after Sold by all Chemists, st- 
69, ( 5 
—"} have 33 
Waals ve 
urd quite re- 
€ 5 rac 





OW 
PELLE 
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e ontinues ee 
'from an e@xal 
n a style never before 





of the 














* ‘ Las. atten pted I 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or thos 
far must inclose a apertmnen: Cf Under writing, stat 
sex and age, W nn) Miss Coupé 
69, Cas street 1an- stree t, Lon id they wil 
ceive retur 1 full detail of the cta, talents 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer with many other th 
( 1 to be useful through life.—From F.N. ‘I eons 
s surprising."—C. 8. “ Your description of her - 
I ris remarkably correct.”"—H. W. ‘“ Your sketch « 
racter is marvellously correct."'~Miss F ‘“*Mamma s 
ar r i sent meis a true one.”""—W. N. “You 
scribed him very accurately.’ 








YUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
& WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's rem edy 

en successful in thousands of cases, and is applica 

f single or double rupture in both sexe 

I flecting a perfect cure 
ement, thus rend —- 
Persons in any part « 
to them post free, on receipt of 1 
»y post-office order payable at the 
Ralph Thomson, 14, 

t, L . don. Consultations 
Treatise on the Natu 
ry k of Herni i 
us from patients cured, 


variety 









standing, € 







appoint 
Causes, 








: al 
sent free by post 





S, EP TL EPSY, MIND and 
\D COMPL ANTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSI. 





ERVOU SNES 
HE 
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« t AY; the result ofa g 
al rent of nervous mala : 
head afte relaxation, debility, &c,, an 


a 













ource of reference for the non-protessi 





i easy 
by A PHYSICIAN 


I Few diseases are more preval 
less arat od, and « nseque ntly more erroneously treated 
t the above, to which thousands of invalids, whos« 


<1 sufferings have been an enigma to their 





friends, tr 





their position; wl in mest cases the immediate caus 
f those complaints remains unknown to them, and any tre 
ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes uncerta 


often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, t 
use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with tl 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much miser 
being thereby brought to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out tothe ner- 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post free 

receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. Lawes, Medical Publisher 
Holborn, London. 

















[vam 1, 1859. 








Now ready, 1 vol. oblong folio, price 21s. cloth gilt, 
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VISIT of a LONDON EXQUISITE 


Reing a | 


to his MAIDEN AUNTS in the COUNTRY. 
Series of Twenty-two humorous Illustrations on Steel by 
THE 


London: eet-strec t. 


Ww. KENT and Co. (late D. Bogue), 86, Fle 


A NEW YE AR’S GIFT. 
In crown 8yv . ¢ —_ n gilt, 78. 6 a rated by JOHN ABSOLON, 


ET ER, M. 8. MORGAN, 
HE COURTSHIP “of MILES STAN- 
DISH, and other Poems. By H. W. 


LONGFELLOW. 
London W. KENT and Co. (late D. Bogue), 89, Fleet-street. 


Now read pages, sewed, price 6d 
PRoPOs: AL for ‘the PU BLIC ATION of 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by the Philo- 
Will be sent post free on receipt of six stamps 
-aternoster-row, London. 


logical Society. 

TrRUBNER and Co., 69, 
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i e most Remarkable Ir 
ye present Cent By FREDERIC = © 
London HOULSTON ind WRIGHT, 65, Pa 


Jast publis she l, Third Fc 6d. ; 
[)SEASES of the SKIN : 
Treatment and Prevent 

of the Leg. By THOMAS Ht NT. 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 
square. 
“Mr unt 
s to the curable. 
ya 


st t for 32 stamps, 
a Guide to their 
ha Chapter on Ulcers 
R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
tte-street, Fitzroy- 


ion, 2s 
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has transferr from the incurable 
‘—La 


RICHARDS37, Great 


London: 


Post free from the 
A I ADEE | 
epared by Ele 
Great results produced 
scrofu eruptions, 
flarrho ea, irritation ¢ 
indig’ with n 
By W. W ASHINGTON E v. 
of Hea and Medicine, 
upon Scripture Evidence 
% ae rd-street, Prit 


IEE LE, 219, R egent-street : 


FoR RK CHRISTM AS 
»S.—A work of per 
is BI a EC L POETRY for 1859, 
sent and the Past, super bly bound in 
] at choice, price 7s. 6d 
IT1c Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
be sent free by post to any person sending a post- 


der for the amount 
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Author, 
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uper ls. 6d., t pund 2s. 6. 


ACIA CHARCOAL 
1 the ANTISEPTIC LAWS. 
means in cancer, lupus, 
msumption, ulcers, 
the mucous membr 
her ¢ hronic 
r ‘A New System 
Treatment based 
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ion. 
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1, London. Published by 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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CARLYLE’s FRIE 
Masson's LIFE AN 
(1400 Copies.) 
E.uis’s VISITS TO MADAGASCAR 
SANFORD's HISTORICAL STUDIEs. 
LIFE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
PICTURES AND PANELS, by Dr. Dor 
RAWLINSON 'S HERODOTUS.——GLADSTONE’S HOMER 
BLAKESLEY'’S RESIDENCE IN ALG ERIA. 
LIFE OF HENRY THE THIRD OF FRANCE. 
MGLLUAUSEN'’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT 9 
(1000 Copies. ) 
THE Foster BROTHERS.——GATTY's TALES 
MANSE Liwits OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
BorsTer’s BIoGRAPHICAL Essays. 
KAV ee Two SICILIEs. URSUl 
Muu ap's LIFE OF JAMES Wa 
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